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Long experience in the field of gas measure- 
ment and control is typified by the key men ) 
in the EMCO organization. There are a 
number of employees with a half century of | 
experience, one such veteran being pictured 

at the left. 


In the EMCO organization, planning or add to the value customers receive 
acontinuous process. EMCO research from completed products. 

d development engineers are always Such technical advances, combined 
inking ahead of the times. EMCO with the careful craftsmenship of an 
bonsored fellowships at the Mellon experienced group of employees, 
stitute of Industrial Research and at evolves in EMCO Meters and Regu- 
e Armour Research Foundation follow lators, products that in terms of 
rough on significant developments service fully keep their engineer- 
at will either enhance performance ing promise. 
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Conquered by PERMAG LAS 


IN the course of the 23,000 test-years that led to the perfection of the 
Permaglas formula, troublemakers galore were found in every type of 
water analyzed by A. O. Smith laboratories ...and even the worst of these 
troublemakers are effectively “stopped in their tracks” by Permaglas. 

In some waters, for instance, tannic acid is a mighty bad actor! It attacks 
ferrous metals, forms a bluish-black ferrous salt, which acts like ink or dye. 
SMITHway engineers have fortified Permaglas to resist tannic acid aid 
all the other weapons water uses to attack most water heaters. That’s 
why hot water from SMITHway Permaglas Water Heaters is always clear 
and pure as the original source of the water itself. 

There is only one Permaglas ...the sparkling blue, mirror- 
smooth, glass-fused-to-steel, perfected only after long years 
of time, patience and a multitude of scientific tests that prove 
7 Permaglas conquers water’s troublemakers. 








Write for ““The Inside Story of Permaglas”’...a great sales aid. Z \ 
Ze 


( “HEATED WITH GAS, “THERE IS ONLY ONE 
STORED IN GLASS” 2. PERMAGLAS” 


Buy an Extra War Bond This Month 
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The parts are imterchange- 
able. It does not matter from whom you buy 
the pipe and fittings—the glands, gaskets 
and bolts will be zwterchangeable. No longer 


any need to stock different parts—no longer 
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THIS BOTTLE-TIGHT JOINT 
\S S&indleudgad 


any risk of delay on the job through de- 
livery of wrong parts. The mechanical 
joint is now standardized. 

An eminent gas distribution engineer 
has said that there are three great chapters 
in the contribution of cast iron pipe 
founders to the gas industry. Férst, cast 
iron pipe itself, which made gas distribu- 
tion in America possible; 


second, the development of 





the bottle-tight mechanical joint; third, the 
standardization of the mechanical joint. 

All members of Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association are now manufacturing: the 
Standardized Mechanical Joint, with inter- 
changeable parts, in sizes up to 12 inches. 
Larger sizes will be announced later. Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Assn., Thomas F. Wolfe, 
Research Engineer, Peoples 


Gas Bidg., Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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There’s a DRESSER COUPLING for any size pipe 





The cross section drawing below, 
shows the simplicity of a Dresser 
Coupling. Two resilient gaskets are 
held- tightly between end rings, 
middle ring and pipe surface to make 
a permanent seal. (Pipe stop can be 
removed to make a union.) 
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GASKET _ PIPE STOP 





span gaps between 
final closures. Simp 





not meet. 


Style 40 Long Sleeve. . 


“a 








” where ends 
16" to kg enscinas 


- to 
nds, as at 
‘tie-ins’’, 
machinery and equipment settings 
and “cut-ins’ 


Style 38 Steel Coupling for plain-end 
steel and cast-iron pipe, sizes 34"’ to 24” and 
larger. Design and number of bolts vary 
with size. 1144” size (below) 12” size (left). 





Style 85 “Bellmaster” Joint, for Bell 
master cast-iron pipe. Comes as a unit... 
is stocked as a unit . . . installed as a unit. 
Fits inside the bell—completely ee 
Size 3” to 12” CIP. 





There’s a DRESSER FITTING for your small piping 





BOLTLESS FITTINGS 


These handy fittings offer flexibility 
and tightness to meet all requirements 
of services and other small piping. 
They are in use in thousands of in- 
stallations. No threading, no exact 
pipe fitting are necessary. Just stab 
over plain pipe ends and tighten nuts 
with a wrench. Anyone can do it. 
Flexibility protects against leaks and 
breaks under normal (and many ab- 
normal) operating conditions. 


Short Coupling 
Style 90 


underground or undersize pipe. 


Street Tee 45° Ell 
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Long Coupling 


“Super Service” Fittings (steel) for 


Without a 


in quality and efficiency for all types of service work. 


a4— 


Sexte 5 65 “ 
- Fits 
—(matleable, for ex- 

piping). 





Style 84 

vice Coupling ( 
offering many ad- 
vantages of Style 90, 
at low cost. 


secon 





othr ree Fi (brass) 
for cane alae 





Cross Section 


All Dresser Boltless Fittings come to you completely assembled—you need not take them apart to install. 


There’s a DRESSER PRODUCT for any emergency 





A complete line of repair 
clamps and sleeves is avail- 
able to quickly stop leaks and 
breaks in your lines, without 
service interruption. The three 


styles shown here are typical— 
Style 80 Ready-Pack 

Repair Sleeve, highly ad- 

ustable, fits off-size zy 

For’ 3”, 4,6” and 8” CIP. 
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Style 60 Clamp for re- 


pairing 


joints; 


| 





Style 57 Sleeve for re- 
bell and spigot pairing breaks in straight 
3” to 60” sizes. run of cast-iron pipea, 2 
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For All Gas Lines...Rely on Crane 
For All Piping Materials 


@ ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 





\] 

















Uy @ ONE RESPONSIBILITY 
‘| FOR ALL MATERIALS 


@ ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY 


Whether for gas or any other service, for the 
world’s greatest selection of piping materials— 
in brass, iron and steel—look to the Crane line. 
One source—your. Crane Branch or Wholesaler 
supplies on one order all your requirements for 
any job. Uniform quality in all materials— 
backed by single responsibility—helps assure 
the best installation. A smart way to speed 
deferred replacements and keep piping at peak 
efficiency—while getting full benefit of Crane 
Co.’s 90-year experience in piping equipment. 





After cooler and receiver hookup in gas plant 


SERVICE RECOMMENDATIONS: 


Crane Iron Body Double Dise Gate Valves in pressure classes up 
to 800 pounds W.O.G. are widely used in the gas industry. Brass 
trimmed valves are este EaR i 5 for water, oil and gas lines; all- 
iron valves for oil, gas and fluids that corrode brass. Made in O.S. & 
Y. and Non-Rising Stem patterns; with screwed ends up to 6 in.; with 
flanged ends up to 24 in. 500-pound valves up to 24 in., specially de- 
signed for gas-line construction, are equipped with spur-geared 
hand-wheel. Consult your Crane catalog for complete specifications. 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. + Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 
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Over Half of the New Goleta Line 
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Is SMITHway Line Pipe 


A. O. SMITH welcomes the addition of this 
new 105-mile, high-pressure (750 p.s.i.) line 
to the lengthening list of SMITHway 
installations. 


The new line is operated by both the South- 
ern Counties Gas Company, and the Southern 
California Gas Company of Los Angeles. 


They selected SMITHway Line Pipe to 
do the job because of its special features — 
strength plus light weight . . 


. uniformity 





. plus consistent physical characteristics. 


The 56% miles of SMITHway Pipe are 
made up of 13 miles of 16” pipe with 11/32” 
wall thickness; 32 miles of 18” pipe with 14” 
wall thickness; 11.5 miles of 22” pipe with 
4" wall thickness. 


We consider this another vote of confi- 
dence in the outstanding performance record 
SMITHway Line Pipe has established over 
a number of years. 


Buy an Extra War Bond THIS Month, Too 





A.O. Quit Cérporition 
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Unique Construction Features 


Mark the Laying of 


Goleta Pipe Line 


OUTHERN Counties Gas Co. 

and Southern California Gas Co. 

of Los Angeles, co-sponsors of 
the four million dollar project, have 
completed construction on their new 
90-mile pipeline for transmission of 
natural gas from the Goleta dry gas 
field ten miles north of Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., to the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area. 

The extreme ruggedness of the ter- 
rain encountered in some sections of 
the route, particularly along the 
Southern Counties Gas Co.’s 35 mile 
sector of 16-inch line running south- 
ward from Goleta to Ventura, posed 
a number of difficult engineering 
problems. which dictated the intro- 
duction of some new techniques in 
pipeline construction and designing 
of novel new equipment that should 
be of interest to the gas industry in 
general. 

Of especial note, in that a decided 
departure from customary opera- 
tions was involved, was the use of 
self-supporting catenary pipe spans 
to carry the pipeline across canyons 
in the mountainous sections of the 
northern part of the right-of-way. 
This new development in pipeline en- 
gineering, as well as the designing 
and construction of a unique type of 
sheepsfoot tamper which became 
necessary to meet State Highway De- 
partment requirements pertaining to 
tamping backfill in trenches, and 
other departures from the ordinary 
which were dictated by the circum 
stances of the terrain, will be treated 
in more detail farther along in this 
article. 


By 
Fred A. Herr 


Varying in diameter size from 16 
to 18 inches, the pipeline traverses 
three of California’s coastal counties 
in the south-central littoral of the 
state—Santa Barbara, Ventura and 
Los Angeles Counties—and links the 
Goleta dry gas field, a vast under- 
ground storage area in southeastern 
Santa Barbara County, with the 
metropolitan Los Angeles distribu- 
tion system. 


SHEEPSFOOT 
TAMPER 


To meet California 
Highway Department 
requirements pertain- 
ing to backfill in 
trenches, this ‘‘sheeps- 
foot’’ tamper was 
built by the contrac- 
tors to meet the spe- 
cial needs of this 
pipeline project 


165 Million Cubic Feet Daily 


The pipeline is designed to carry 
165,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day 
to Los Angeles to supplement in 
periods of high demand the supplies 
the companies obtain from other 
sources. In addition to providing 
insurance against a shortage of gas 
at seasonal peaks (a striking example 
of which occurred in the winter 


1943-44), the new pipeline is to be 
used for repressuring the Goleta dry 
gas field. 
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GOLETA LEGEND 
— 4/6" 
S\ St. —— 1. Goleta Field and Compressor Station 
PES FO 2 Southern Counties GasCo. Compressor Station. ‘ A 
; oN 3 Santa Clara River Crossing, Two 14 inch lines under Sou 
“Ss river, 10 ft. apart, 5400 feet lone Sou 
4. Pacific LightingCorporation Pressure Limiting Sta. cha 
‘ 5 Southern California Gas Co., Haskell Station eng 
X 6 Southern California.Gas Co , Hollywood Station H. 
aK f sens” ? = SAN FERMAKDO and 
\ some SUSANNA * ees Q 4 tor 
Pacific Lighting Corp., parent com- \ r “ots {3 F fe . 2: y" Ga: 
pany of Southern California and of AQ we om ve 
Southern Counties Gas Co., some S spo 
four years ago acquired control of Co 
the Goleta field for underground gas ( 
storage purposes. In advance of the kel 
completion of the pipeline, Pacific two 
Lighting Corp. increased the injec- SS Co 
tion rate at Goleta from 30 to 66 mil- \\ the 
lion cubic feet per day. The new \ Go 
line, therefore, is iealaieed to carry Goleta to North Hollywood \ Ca 
gas from Goleta to Los Angeles to Completed is the 90-mile section » He 
supplement the consumer gas load in of the pipeline from Goleta field to 4 sors, wh 
peak periods, and also to serve as a the Haskell Station of the Southern (( at 
transmission line for gas from other (California Gas Co., Haskell Avenue \ So 
sources of supply to the Goleta sub- and Ventura Boulevard, North SS Lom ) 
terranean storage area, where it will Hollywood, which is located in the Pa 
be held until needed. St San Fernando Valley just across the bo 
In laying the 90 miles of line from Santa Monica Mountains from the joi 
Goleta to North Hollywood, the in- Hollywood district of Los Angeles. ,.,- ng 
stallers encountered every conceiv- : ditional mile of the pipeline is com- 
able type of terrain, ranging from This project involves 35-miles of posed of two 5400-foot twin lines of pr 
paved city streets in Santa Barbara 16-inch line from Goleta to the Ven- 14 inch diameter laid under the Santa int 
and easily worked highway borders, tura compressor station of Southern Clara River. co 
to solid rock, shifting sand and the Co unties Gas Co. ; and approximately Still under construction at the end ' 
most rugged type of mountain coun- 54 miles of 18-inch line from Ven- fM tes of 22-inch li an 
t broken b anyons. Construc-  tura to the Haskell Station. An ad- : ay were 11 miles . 22-inc _— Ce 
try y cany 
tion was aggravated by the fact that eee en a ee th 
the route passed ihiectighs or across Eloliywood to the Hollywood Station S 
ten canyons, some.of which the line ‘ Compressor house (center) and cool- of the Southern California Gas Co. ' pr 
: axa aces ing tower (left) of the Southern Being built by the Macco-Robertson V 
had to span, and under two rivers, Counties Gas Co.’s compressor station Co. of Clearwater, Calif., under a 73 
the Santa Clara and Ventura. at Ventura, Calif. separate $200,000 contract, this line a 
passes up Nichols Canyon through in 
the Hollywood Hills (which consti- S, 
tute the eastern end of the Santa 
Monica Mts.) and cuts under Holly- : 
wood Boulevard, Sunset Boulevard C 
and intervening streets of the film 1 
capital, to a terminus at the gas com- 5 
pany’s station, Santa Monica Boule- - 
vard and Formosa Avenue. b 
Cost of the 90-mile line was an- ti 
nounced as approximately $3,900,000 
which, with the $200,000 cost of the t] 
11-mile Hollywood section, brings k 
the total outlay to $4,100,000. ( 
To expedite the work and because hi 
their own engineering staffs were g 
shorthanded, Southern Counties Gas b 
Co. and Southern California Gas Co. f 
called upon outside engineers and t 
surveyors to assist in making the sur- a 
:  veys for the line. Work on clearing t 
' the right-of-way was begun in mid- h 
» June of 1944, and had practically 
‘been completed when the first deliv- t 
' eries of pipe were made a month 
' later. . 
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Joint Company Committee in 
Charge 


An engineering committee of 
Southern California Gas Co. and 
Southern Counties Gas Co. was in 
charge of preliminary designing and 
engineering details for the project. 
H. P. George, manager of production 
and engineering, directed construc- 
tion work for Southern California 
Gas Co., with Fred E. Hough, execu- 
tive engineer, serving in a corre- 
sponding capacity for Southern 
Counties Gas Co. 


Construction of the Goleta-Has- 
kell Station pipeline proceeded as 
two separate projects. Southern 
Counties Gas Co. sponsored work on 
the link extending southeast from 
Goleta to Ventura, and Southern 
California Gas Co. built from North 
Hollywood westward to Ventura, 
where the two projects were joined 
at the compressor station of. the 
Southern Counties Gas Co. 


Pacific Crane & Rigging Co. and 
Pacific Pipe Line Construction Co., 
both Los Angeles concerns, were 
joint contractors. 


The Southern Counties Gas Co. 
project consists of 35 miles of 16- 
inch line which roughly parallels the 
coast from Goleta, through Santa 
Barbara, Montecito, Summerland 
and Carpenteria in Santa Barbara 
County. Southeast of Carpenteria 
the line veers inland toward the 
Southern Counties Gas Co.’s com- 
pressor station at Ventura, seat of 
Ventura County. The line includes 
23 miles of seamless pipe with 5/16 
inch wall, and 12 miles of 11/32 
inch. National Tube Co. and A. O. 
Smith Corp. pipe was used. 


As the Southern Counties Gas 
Co.’s 16-inch line moved southeast 
from Goleta toward Ventura, the 
Southern California Gas Co.’s 18- 
inch line (with construction handled 
by the same contractors) moved 
northwestwardly from Haskell Sta- 
tion toward Ventura. 


From the level southeastern end of 
the San Fernando Valley near Has- 
kell Avenue and Ventura Boulevard 
(US 101), the course of the 18-inch 
line parallels Ventura Boulevard in a 
general westerly direction along the 
base of the Santa Monica Mountains. 
At a point approximately : opposite 
the settlement of Calabasas, pipeline 
and boulevard part company for the 
time being, the line continuing north- 
westwardly across the Los Angeles- 
Ventura County line, moving through 
the rolling Simi Hills to Somis in 
Ventura County, site of a pressure 
limiting station of the Pacific Light- 








Striking view of the 16 inch pipeline 
crossing a canyon in Ventura County, 
north of the city of Ventura, Caten- 
ary spans of the type shown here 
were used on the Goleta-Los Angeles 
Pipeline Project to carry the pipe un- 
supported except at either end across 
canyons up to 420 feet in width. 


ing Corp. From Somis, the line pro- 
ceeds to Saticoy and on to the South- 
ern Counties Gas Co.’s compressor 
station at Ventura. 


14-Inch Line Under River 


Types of pipe used in this section 
are as follows: 19.75 miles, 18 inch 
O.D. National seamless, 5/16 wall, 
weight 59.03 lbs. per foot; 34.25 
miles, 18 inch electric welded steel 
pipe, one-quarter inch wall, weight 
of 47.39 lbs. per foot; and two miles 
of 14 inch, seamless, 5/8 wall, weight 
of 89.27 lbs. per foot. The pipe for 
this section was fabricated and sup- 
plied by National Tube Co. 


Southern California Gas Co. used 
89% lb., 14-inch pipe instead of 18 
inch under the Santa Clara River. 
Twin 14-inch lines, each approxi- 
mately 5400 feet long, were laid 10 
feet apart under the stream bed and 
connected by manifolds to the ends 
of the 18-inch line. The procedure 
was to weld the pipe concurrently 
with the digging of the trench in the 
river bed and lower the pipe by means 
of sling-equipped cranes. In the 
actual crossing of the river the water 
was diverted across sections of the 
line already completed. 


Catenary Pipe-Spans Used 


Probably the most interesting phase 
of the pipeline job from an engineer- 


ing standpoint was the use of self- 
supporting catenary pipe spans to 
cross small canyons encountered 
along the right-of-way west of Ven- 
tura. Since the catenary spans rep- 
resented a new development in pipe- 
line construction, considerable inter- 
est is reported to have been aroused 
by this feature of the project. 


The catenary principle was em- 
ployed to carry the line across can- 
yons varying in width from 180 to 
more than 400 feet. At such points 
the pipeline projects unsupported 
across the canyon to the opposite 
wall, the only anchor being the ends 
of the main buried line at either lip 
of the canyon to which the suspended 
section is attached. The name “cat- 
enary” derives from the fact that the 
line sags’ across the canyon some- 
what in the outline of a catenary 
curve, which develops when a flex- 
ible, inextensible, slender object is 
suspended by its ends. 


Pre-bent sections of pipe were em- 
ployed in effecting the connection or 
transition between the suspended and 
the main line. Work on the canyon 
spanning lines was not started until 
the buried section of the pipeline on 
either bank was ready to have connec- 
tion made with the suspended link. 


Temporary Pipe Towers 
Erected 


Pipe towers designed for the job 
were built by the gas company to fa- 
cilitate stringing the catenary sections 
of the line. Of temporary construc- 
tion, these towers were 25 feet high 
and were equipped with cable pulleys 
attached to the cross beams. This 
type of tower was mounted on the 





14 


bank of the canyon toward which the 
pipeline was to be extended. 

Strings of pipe were first welded 
in lengths sufficient to span the gorge. 
A pull cable next was attached about 
75 feet from the forward end of the 
pipe, and a hold-back cable about the 
same distance from the rearward end. 
With the cable passing over the 
pulley sheaves of the pull-cable tower 
on the opposite bank, the long string 
of pipe was drawn across the gorge. 

From a 25-foot tower mounted on 
the side of the canyon from which 
the pipe was being extended, a hold- 
back cable extended downward from 
the tower’s crossbeam to a cradle 
holding the pipe as it passed between 
the uprights of the tower on its way 


§ 
% 


across the canyon. The two cables 
served as temporary supports for the 
pipe after it had been pulled across 
the canyon until workmen could com- 
plete the tie-in welds at each bank. 
Removal of the cables then permitted 
the pipeline to sag into final position. 
The minimum radius of curvature in 
the majority of such suspended spans 
was reported to be about 800 feet. 

Bending stresses which were 
caused by the curvature were elim- 
inated after the span was in place by 
heating 7-inch wide bands at 20 foot 
intervals along the upper circumfer- 
ference of the pipe. 


Special Trench Tamper 
Designed 
State Highway Department regula- 


tions, combined with the manpower 
shortage, were responsible for an in- 





genious on-the-job development. The 


California Highway Department re- 
quires that backfill in pipeline trench- 
es paralleling State highways be air- 
tamped in four-foot layers. To 
comply would have required larger 
crews of men than were readily avail- 
able. 

Again drawing on the backlog of 
ingenuity, which the gas companies 
and the contractors on this job 
seemed to have available as needed, 
they designed a special type of tam- 
per, called “sheepsfoot.” The novel 
tamper consisted of a drum 5 feet, 
6 inches in diameter, with a rim width 
of two feet. To the base of the tam- 
per were welded 120 “‘sheepsfeet”’ in 
the form of blunt steel projections 
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A catenary span of the Goleta-Los 

Angeles pipeline being strung across 

a California canyon. Shown are the 

special pipe towers used for this op- 
eration. 


approximately five inches in length. 
Spaced at intervals of nine inches, 
the steel “feet’’ were arranged in a 
pattern on the base of the drum so 
that each square inch of the bottom 


of the ditch received 160 lbs. pres- - 


sure per square inch from the 4,000 
lb. machine (which satisfied State 
officials) as it rolled along the trench. 
In effect, the sheepsfoot tamper 
looked somewhat like a huge tire 
rasp of the type used by tire repair 
men in buffing the old tread from a 
casing preparatory to recapping it. 
The tamper was moved along the 
trench by a caterpillar tractor which 
traveled on the adjacent highway. 
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The tamper was attached to the trac- 
tor by a steel boom fitted with a flex- 
ible connection that allowed for* the 
swaying of the tamper. The tamper 
could be lifted from the trench by 
means of a steel cable running over 
a pulley on a short tower rising from 
the side of the tractor. Two tamper 
units of that type were built for the 
project. 


Pipe was laid in 40-foot strings 


and welded by the stovepipe method: 


for the entire project. . No welders 
were hired unless they could pass a 
rigid qualification test in the form 
of making a sample weld. Results 
of the sample work were judged and 
determined by tensile, back bend and 
nickbreak tests. Wrinkle-bend weld- 
ing and bending machine methods 
were employed for bending pipe. 


Devise Pipe Coating- 
Wrapping Unit 


A lathe-type pipe coating and wrap- 
ping machine, capable of handling di- 
ameters up to 30 inches, was designed 
and built by the contractors for use 
in treating pipe. The unit was first 
used in the Santa Barbara pipe yard 
to treat 16-inch pipe for the northern 
section of the line, and later was 
moved south for work on the 18-inch 
line. 


Field and yard phases of coating 


and wrapping followed the same gen- : 


eral procedure. Traveling units for 
cleaning, priming, coating and wrap- 
ping pipe on the job site consisted of 
two Crutcher-Rolf-Cummings Co, 
machines. These included a clean- 
ing and priming unit for removing 
mill scale and dirt and applying the 
primer ; and a second unit for apply- 
ing a coating of Barrett coal tar 
enamel and attaching the wrapping 
of 12-inch Johns-Manville asbestos 
felt. 

Immediately preceding the laying 
of the pipe in the trench, the pipe 
section was swabbed and both ends 
capped (as a precaution against dirt 
and rodents entering the pipe), pend- 
ing welding to the main line. 

For the final cleaning job and in- 
terior finishing when the entire line 
had been laid, blowout stacks were 
set up at intervals of from 10 to 25 
miles along the route. Steel grit 
then was forced through the casing 
with gas at 400 lbs. pressure per 
square inch, the blowout stacks serv- 
ing as outlets for the gas and grit 
and the impurities that were removed. 
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Portable pipe cleaning and priming 
machine is shown in operation on the 


16-inch pipeline of the Southern 
Counties Gas Co. line being laid 
southward toward Ventura. 


Erect Pressure Limiting 
Station 


In addition to the pipeline, the 
project included construction of vari- 
ous auxiliary facilities and expansion 
of existing ones: 

Pacific Lighting Corp. erected a 
pressure limiting station at its plant 
in Somis with a maximum operating 
pressure of 785 lbs. on the line from 
Ventura to Somis and 650 Ibs. south- 
ward from Somis. At ‘its Goleta 
compressor station, Pacific Lighting 
Corp. installed three 600 h.p. Inger- 
soll-Rand compressors to up total 
horsepower at that point to 1800 h.p. 
At its Ventura compressor station, 
Southern Counties Gas Co. installed 
new compression cylinders on_ its 
Cooper-Bessemer and Clark Brothers 


gas operated engines and also added 
new measuring equipment in_ the 
form of Daniels orifice meter fittings, 
American orifice gauges and Nord- 
strom lubricated plug-cock line 
valves. 


New Meter Regulation 
Station 


Another project, handled under 
separate contract by the Fluor Corp. 
of Los Angeles, involved erection of 
a meter regulator station at the South- 
ern California Gas Co.’s Haskell Sta- 
tion, junction point of the 18-inch 
line from Ventura and the 22-inch 
line from the Hollywood Station. At 
Haskell Station, pressure of the gas 
coming from the 18-inch line is re- 
duced for transfer into distribution 
mains. 

On an 85 by 127 foot site, South- 
ern California Gas Co. now has in 
operation one of the finest equipped 
meter regulator stations in the West. 





Shown here is a lathe-type machine 

which the contractors of the Goleta- 

Los Angeles pipeline designed and 

constructed for coating and wrapping 
pipe. 


The orifice meters are located in a 
five-foot deep concrete pit which is 
topped by a 40x50 foot sound- 
proofed, insulated, stucco building. 
The structure also houses office fa- 
cilities for the operators and a ma- 
chinery room for calorimeters and 
other equipment. 

In advance of the completion of 
the pipeline, Pacific Lighting Corp. 
had finished work on laying intra- 
field lines at Goleta and installed de- 
hydration equipment at the intakes 
for removal of moisture from the 
gas before it enters the pipeline. The 
dry gas well drilling program, under 
which Pacific Lighting Corp. agreed 
to drill four additional wells: at Go- 
leta, also is reported to be pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, with several 
of the wells already completed. 





FPC Grants Use of Four New Compressors 


As a war emergency measure to 
supply additional gas to the Appala- 
chian area during the coming win- 
ter, the Federal Power Commission 
has issued a limited certificate of 
public convenience and necessity to 
Tennessee Gas and Transmission 
Company, Houston, Texas, to oper- 
ate under lease from Defense Plant 
Corporation, four new compressor 
stations totaling 33,600 horsepower 
to be built by DPC; and to con- 
struct and operate additional cooling 
equipment, scrubbers and compres- 
sors at five existing stations. The new 
stations will be built in Washington 
County, Mississippi; Hardeman 
County, Tennessee; Robertson 
County, Tennessee; and Mont- 
gomery County, Kentucky. 

The project is to be completed be- 


fore the coming winter. Orders for 
the machinery and equipment to. be 
installed in the four new compressor 
stations were placed with manufac- 
turers in the name of Defense Plant 
Corporation, and it is understood 
that a substantial portion of such 
machinery and equipment has been 
already received by the Applicant. 

The new facilities will increase the 
delivery capacity of the Tennessee 
system into the Appalachian area by 
60,000,000 cubic feet per day to a 
total of 268,000,000 cubic feet daily, 
and the additional gas will be sold 
for war production and essential ct- 
vilian purposes, 

“There is no doubt from the evi- 
dence before us,” says the Commis- 
sion’s opinion, “that during the past 
winter a severe shortage of natural 


gas was experienced in the Appa- 
lachian region, necessitating frequent 
curtailments and interruptions im 
service to industries engaged in vital 
war production and threatening serv- 
ice to domestic and commercial con- 
sumers.” 

The opinion states further, how- 
ever, that “Careful consideration of 
the entire record leads us to com 
clude that the public convenience and 
necessity has been shown for the 
duration of the war emergency pe- 
riod only.” Accordingly the life of 
the certificate is limited to that pe- 
nod, 

Vice Chairman Leland Olds dis- 
sented from the majority on the 
ground that the evidence of record 
did not show an urgent wartime 
necessity for action on the Tennessee 
Company's appheation 
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Outstanding Developments in Gas 
Appliance Manufacture 


HEN I was approached by Mr. 

Durgy to give this paper there 
were two things occurred to 
me that might make the job a rather 
difficult one. 


One was that Mr. Connor imme- 
diately preceded me on the subject 
of “Improvements in Gas Research,” 
and I felt that undoubtedly he would 
touch upon things that would affect 
performance, such as burner designs, 
kitchen ventilation, single point igni- 
tion, and would render any remarks 
of mine superfluous. 

However Mr. Connor sent me his 
paper so that there would be as little 
complication as possible. 

I find myself, however, confronted 
with presenting to you a subject on 
which, because of the very nature 
of things, my information is bound 
to be limited. I am not a mind-reader 
and I have not the necessary ability, 
nor have I had the opportunity, to 
pick the brains of my competitors or 
my American contemporaries in the 
gas appliance business. No matter 
how complete the confidence that has 
been built up through association, 
there are still such things as trade 
secrets, which no manufacturer feels 
justified in divulging to a competitor, 
or even an associate. I do not find 
anything to complain about 4n this 
attitude, because individuality and 
personality, and particularly person- 
ality, are priceless assets in a prod- 
uct, as well as they are in human 
beings, and for anyone to expect 
them to be promiscuously broadcast 
on an occasion such as this is not 
only ridiculous, but highly presump- 
tuous. It is, therefore, not only pos- 
sible, but very probable, that when 
the barriers have been lifted and the 
Go-as-you-please sign is up, that 
there will be many outstanding de- 
velopments and improvements 
brought to light by manufacturers of 
gas appliances that I have not, nor 


By 
A. W. Givin 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
Gurney Foundry Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario 


could be expected to have, knowledge 
of. If | may be permitted to twist 
the words of the immortal William 
Shakespeare to my own _ require- 
ments, I would say, “There are prob- 
ably more things under the heavens 
and in the earth of the gas appliance 
business than are dreamed of in our 
present day philosophy.” 

I find my present position some- 
what well illustrated in the following 
story. In one of that great fleet of 
merchant ships which plied the 
Northern Atlantic in the early days 
of this war, and which have immor- 
talized the name of Merchant Marine 
for all time to come, there was a sea- 
man who was very clever at sleight of 
hand. He had a parrot who was his 
constant companion and which he had 
trained to come out with witticisms 
at the psychological moment to add 
the necessary touch of humor to his 
act. When he made things disappear, 
or pulled a rabbit or something else 
out of somebody’s sleeve, the parrot 
would pipe up with, “Well, I'll be the 
goat, what did you do with it?” or 
“Where did it come from?” One 
night the ship was torpedoed and the 
seaman, with a few of his shipmates, 
found themselves on a raft—after 
circling around overhead for some 
time the parrot located them and 
dropped down and perched on the 
end of a box. When the dawn came 
they were contemplating the scene in 
silence when all of a sudden the par- 
rot piped up with, “Well, I’ll be the 
goat, what did you do with the darn 
ship?” 

Now as I understand that my job 
is simply to start a discussion and to 
outline particular points around 
which that discussion should center, 
and as we have some well :known 
American manufacturers here, and 
practically a full representation of all 
Canadian gas appliance manufactur- 
ers, without further ado I will en- 


deavor to outline to you, as briefly 
as possible, what I consider to be. 
the outstanding developments that 
will be apparent in gas appliance 
manufacture in the postwar period, 
in the hope that my remarks will 
form the basis of a discussion that 
will benefit all concerned. 


The Post-War Range 


From the many surveys that have 
been made, from the many question- 
naires that have been circulated, 
among all sorts and conditions of 
people, and principally from the 
housewives who after all are the ones 
who are principally interested in gas 
appliance improvements, especially 
gas ranges, it should not be difficult 


for us to determine that the outstand- . 


ing developments and the improve- 
ments will be those that are not only 
desirable but are necessary, if gas 
cookery is to hold its place in the 
homes of to-morrow. 


Now what are these things that 
Mrs. Housewife is going to demand 
from gas range manufacturers? 


First and foremost, she wants a 
gas range that will give her the acme 
performance in the production of 
cooked foods. 

Secondly, with a minimum of 
labour, and a maximum of safety and 
convenience, before, during and after 
the operation. 


Thirdly, with a minimum of econ- 
omy, commensurate with the results 
obtained. 


Frankly, I don’t believe that more 
than 10% of them will give a hoot 
for the third item within reason, pro- 
viding the first two are perfectly sat- 
isfactory. In the past 25 years that 
I spent in the heating business be- 
fore I entered the stove business, and 
from an experience which extended 
from Halifax to Victoria on the 
Pacific Coast, I can remember only 
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very few cases where complaints of 
excess fuel consumption were lodged 
when the house was adequately 
heated, but I have heard hundreds 
of complaints of fuel consumption 
from consumers whose homes were 
not comfortable, and I am convinced 
that the same thing applies, from the 
experience I have had, in the stove 
and range business. Therefore, I 
would say that of necessity, the out- 
standing development in gas ranges 
will have to center around a higher 
standard of performance, conven- 
iency and safety. 


Now then, let’s take a look at those 
factors which are essential in the 
accomplishment of this objective. 
Here again we can divide them into 
three parts, the top burners, the oven 
and the broiler. 


Let’s talk for a while about the 
surface burners. May I sound a note 
of caution here, we must not blind 
ourselves to the fact that we start 
with a handicap due to the fact that 
the very nature of the fuel with 
which we are dealing necessitates, or 
has up until the present time, the use 
of an open flame burner. The best 
brains in the gas appliance industry 
for many years have been devoting a 
great deal of time and scientific re- 
search development in this particular 
field, with the result that much high- 
er efficiency is obtained to-day than 
was deemed possible 25 years ago. 
These high efficiencies are obtained 
with what, for the sake of a better 
name, I will call Standard Burners, 
with which we are all familiar. 


Extensive experimentsnand _ re- 
search have been carried on at the 
A.G.A. laboratory in Cleveland, with 
100% Primary Air and Non-aerated 
Burners. I am not going to spend 
any time on this because Mr. Connor 
has mentioned it in his paper, and 
will, no doubt, have something to say 
to you in the discussion period fol- 
lowing, that will be much more en- 
lightening than anything I can tell 
you. 


Radiant tube burners, perfected 
for use in gas furnaces and process 
work, are also a possibility for top 
burner and oven burner duty, and, 
in my opinion, a necessity. There is, 
however, a patent held on this type 
which has prevented full research. 


We have come a long way in top 
burner design and performance, but 
we still have a long way to go to 
reach the ultimate of perfection. But, 
having lived in an age which has 
seen the development of automobile, 


wireless, radio and the acroplane, I 
am a firm believer that not too far in 


the postwar period that one of the, 


outstanding developments in gas ap- 
pliance manufacture will be a new 
and improved surface burner, which 
will transcend in performance any- 
thing which we have at present. 


And now let us deal with that par- 
ticular part of the gas range, which 
I think you will agree is the most 
important part of it—I refer to the 
oven. 


I don’t think I am open for con- 
tradiction when I say that the oven 
can create more goodwill and give 
greater pleasure and satisfaction ‘if 
right, and at the same time be the 
cause of greater dissatisfaction and 
annoyance, if wrong, than any other 
part of the range. 


A perfect oven is one that will 
reach the pre-heat stage in the short- 
est possible time and with a minimum 
of economy in fuel consumption. Be 
maintained constantly at either the 
highest temperature or the lowest 
temperature required for various 
types of cookery. It is one in which 
roasts, fowl, cakes, pies, biscuits, 
cookies, can be turned out with equal 
precision and perfection, and at what- 
ever temperature Miss McQueen and 
her associates designate in the excel- 
lent recipes with which they are al- 
ways providing Canadian and Amer- 
ican housewives. 


In order to accomplish this at all 
times, and I wish you would not pass 
by too lightly those few words “at 
all times,” we must have perfect co- 
ordination between the heat input, 
heat distribution and venting. 


And probably most important of 
all, we must have accurate and as 
near as possible instantaneous con- 
trol. 


Those of us who manufacture both 
gas and electric ranges, and this ap- 
plies to practically all Canadian 
manufacturers, know that the accom- 
plishment is much easier in an elec- 
tric range than in a gas range, for 
the simple reason, that when an elec- 
tric element is on, it is on, and when 
it is off, it is off, which,.as you know 
perfectly well, is not the case with a 
gas burner. It is perfectly obvious 
that as long as gas is being delivered 
through the thermostat to the burn- 
er, this gas must be consumed. 


CP specifications which call for 
speed in pre-heating, as well as the 
maintenance of low-oven temperature 
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for oven canning and specialty cook- 
ing, confronted the industry with a 
rather difficult problem. While they 
were able to meet the CP specifica- 
tions with the inherent ingenuity 
which the gas range manufacturers 
bring to bear upon all difficult prob- 
lems, certain objectionable results 
eventuated which while not affecting - 
in any way the passing of the neces- 
sary tests at Cleveland, were objec- 
tionable and at times annoying. One 
of which, probably the most object- 
ionable, was the difficulty in control- 
ling a burner large enough to give 
the necessary heat input to meet the 
speed test, when approaching the pre- 
heat stage in order to prevent an 
overshoot anywhere from 25 to 50 
degrees. 


For some time past experiments 
have been conducted, just where I 
am not at liberty to say, with a 
double oven burner that will per- 
form very much on the same prin- 
ciple as the simmer speed surface 
burner, which many manufacturers 
have been using for some time past, 
and with which you are all familiar. 
However, this has not reached a very 
satisfactory stage because of the diffi- 
culty in controlling both high and low 
temperatures with the thermostats 
which have been available up to the 
present time. 


Thermostats 


I have, however, been authorized 
to say, that extensive research and 
experimentation has been under way 
with a thermostat that will give de- 
sired results similar to that which 
has been available to the electric 
range industry for some time past, 
which controls both the upper and 
the lower burner through a single 
dial control. This control is a com- 
bination of snap thermostat and of 
throttling control. In the pre-heat 
operation both snap action and throt- 
tling valves would be wide open, 
when the dial setting is obtained the 
snap thermostat will close and tem- 
perature maintenance is obtained 
through the throttling action only, 
The throttling side of the thermostat 
would be connected to the burner 
section built just large enough to 
maintain oven temperatures, thus giv- 
ing the advantage of straight line 
throttling thermostatic control as well 
as the possibility of very low oven 
temperatures for specialty cooking. 


Now we come to that part of the 
gas range that has not received as 
much attention as it should have, 
both from manufacturers and utility 
companies, but which is becoming 
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more important as the propaganda of 
the Home Service Directors in favor 
of broiled meats versus fried meats 
takes hold of the public fancy. 


Broilers 


High broilers and low broilers, 
broilers using the oven element as 
their heating medium, and broilers 
with separate burners, have been of- 
fered to the public in prewar days. 


Broilers with pans and griddles so 
designed as to obviate the possibility 
of fats and greases catching fire are 
quite common. 


From inquiries which I have made 
from men who should know, it is my 
considered opinion that not more than 
10% of the consuming public are par- 
ticularly interested in broiling. 


However, Miss McQueen and her 
associates I am quite sure will have 
something to say on this subject dur- 
ing the discussion period and I am 
going to leave it at that. 


I have purposely refrained from 
any reference to lighters either in 
connection with surface burners or 
the oven and broiler, because I con- 
sider it a matter of such paramount 
importance as to be worthy of indi- 
vidual reference, in the hope that in 
the discussion period, it will receive 
concentrated and keen attention. 


I hope that we will not emulate the 
attitude of the ostrich, by burying our 
heads in the sands of complacency 
and blind ourselves to one of the 
most obvious handicaps which we 
have to overcome when considering 
the competition which we will have 
to face, more especially I believe in 
Canada, from the electric range. 


To turn a switch, get immediate 
response, speed equal to anything we 
have yet been able to attain in gas 
range manufacture, with no visible 
flame and no possibility of objection- 
able odor, places us under a handicap. 
right from the start, which we can- 
not and should not overlook. 


This then brings the question of 
instantaneous and infallible auto- 
matic lighting for both surface burn- 
ers and oven burners to the category 
of a “must” in the postwar period. 


Ignition 


You are all acquainted with the 
experiments that have been made on 
single point ignition—we know that 
the A.G.A. laboratory at Cleveland, 
and many manufacturers in their 
own labs, have been experimenting 


‘with this much to be desired feature, 


and I believe some manufacturers 
will feature it in postwar, but unless 
something has been accomplished of 
which I have no knowledge, we are 
still some distance away from this 
much to be desired feature, that will 
perform successfully on all gases. 


I would like to have announced it 
as one of the outstanding improve- 
ments in gas range manufacture, but 
because as far as my knowledge goes 
it has not yet been brought to the 
point where it is 100% safe and re- 
liable, I am afraid I will have to pass 
it up. I do, however, mention it, be- 
cause I would like to hear, as I 
stated before, some real discussion on 
the subject. I also believe that all 
difficulties will eventually be sur- 
mounted and it will become a reality. 


CP Ranges 


I know that you have been waiting 
for me to say something about CP 
Ranges, and I would like to quote 
from a letter written by Mr. Sorby, 
of the John D. Roper Corporation, to 
Mr. Wallace F. Chamberlain, Sales 
Manager, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co., and Chairman of the Do- 
mestic Range Committee of the 
American Gas Association—I quote: 


“We do not see much oppor- 
tunity to improve CP require- 
ments in the immediate postwar 
period. CP improvement require- 

+ ments as such, because of *engi- 
neering research and tool and die 
change costs, should find their 
place in the scheme of things in 
the so-called after postwar CP 
Gas Ranges.” 


Personally I am very much in ac- 
cord with the sentiments expressed 
by Mr. Sorby, and as I see him pres- 
ent here today, no doubt we will hear 
something from him relative to this 
at the discussion period. 


One of the problems confronting 
the gas range industry generally, was, 
of course, that of the temperatures 
released in the kitchen from both the 
surface burners and the oven when 
operating, resulting in high kitchen 
temperatures, especially during the 
summer months. When the CP 
Range first made its bow, it was 
deemed that one of the objectionable 
features of the gas range was the 
unsightly fumes pipe venting the 
oven, and in the case of closed top 
ranges, the burner box, to the outside 
atmosphere. If electric range cook- 
ery had not become the chief competi- 
tor of gas, this objection might never 
have been apparent. 
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Venting 


After considerable research and] 
experimental work on the part of} 
the A.G.A. laboratory at Cleveland,| 
also by individual manufacturers, a) 
much improved burner for both top) 
surface and oven was produced, by 
which combustion was improved to 
the point where the carbon monoxide’ 
hazard was practically eliminated and) 
it was deemed safe to vent the oven 
directly into the kitchen. : 

























As long as we were venting our! 
ovens directly to the atmosphere, and 
thereby carrying away most of the 
heat of the oven not used in cooking, 
it was possible to reduce this objec- 
tion considerably by new and improy- 
ed methods of insulation, thus reduc-’ 
ing surface temperatures to the 
minimum. With the advent of thet 
CP Gas Range, manufacturers there- 
fore found themselves in this rather 
paradoxical position—we were spend- 
ing money and ingenuity in an en- 
deavor to insulate, to reduce surface} 
temperatures and then belching all of7 
the residue of the heat from the oven" 
not used in cookery directly into the} 
kitchen which we were trying to keep 
cool. 































I am going to close my remarks as 
far as gas ranges are concerned, with 
a general comment on “Design and 
Construction as it Affects Eye Ap- 
peal and Synchronization with the 
very elaborate plans which are being 
prepared and circulated broadcast by #. 
the American Gas Association on the ™® 
‘New Freedom Kitchen’.” 





Just how far the use of substitutes) 
for steel and porcelain enamel will 
enter into the postwar picture is) 
something on which I would not care 
to express an opinion. 





Other Features 


There will, undoubtedly, be a lot of | 
gadgets introduced. At some of the 
meetings which I have been privil- 
eged to attend, of gas range manufac- 
turers, both in Canada and the United 
States, the question of deep-well 
cookers, pressure-cookers, has been 
discussed at some length—these, how- 
ever, are not new, having been stand- 
ard equipment on electric ranges for 
many years, 2s have also warming 
compartments rious designs, to 
keep plates and dishes warm and to 
keep foods \ vhile others are be-| 
ing prepare: se all will be fea-) 












tured, undou! y, but I doubt 
whether tl iid be classed as out-g 
standing “ments or improve 
ments. 
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IN THE POSTWAR de luxe range, ordinary top burners will be 
as antiquated as the bathing suit of the Nineties. A recent 
independent survey proved beyond doubt that the modern 
woman wants modern top burners... as exemplified in the 
Harper Burner System. And with good reason! 


Each Harper burner is actually 2 burners in 1 ...a burner 
within a burner... both operated and controlled by a single 
handle. The small, inner cooking burner can be used entirely 
independently of the outer starting burner. No other top 
burner possesses this vital advantage, which insures easy, 
accurate control—just the right heat for every type of top 
burner cooking. 


The gas industry, through the AGA, is conducting a pro- 
gram of appliance improvement and promotion for cooler, 
cleaner kitchens. In the top burner field, the Harper Burner 
System meets these requirements. 


Copr. 1945, Harper-Wyman Co. 


HARPER 


BURNER SYSTEM 


for cooler cleaner kitchens 


On next page 
WHAT USERS SAY 
























Improvement where it Counts 


ONE REASON the Harper Burner System has won 
widespread favor with the housewife is that it is a 
big improvement where improvement counts ...on 
the range top where most of the cooking is done. 


Here are a few of its advantages over ordinary top 
burners: less fuel consumption ...a cooler kitchen 
...a cleaner home... less pot watching ... less loss 
of important vitamins and minerals when cooking 
foods ... less guesswork in cooking, thanks to the 
dependable, accurate control of heat. And all of 
these advantages are utilized where most of the 
cooking is done... where they count. 


NOTE: A mew and improved Harper Burner System 
is now available for range manufacturers who are 
producing de luxe ranges. Harper-Wyman Com- 
pany, 8562 Vincennes: Avenue, Chicago 20, Ill. 


HARPER BURNER SYSTEM 


HARPER BURNER SYSTEM 


is important to her because 


Ye OF COOKING 


1S DONE ON 


OP OF RANGE 


Gladys V. Babcock, 2132 SE 54th Ave., Portland, 
Ore., makes this significant point in stating her 
preference for a Harper Burner System equipped 
range: 


“When you consider that about four-fifths of all 
cooking is done on the top of the range, you 
realize the importance of the Harper Burner 
System. It has definite advantages, and you profit 
by them to a high degree because the top burn- 
ers are used so much more than the oven.” 


2 BURNERS /y / 


STARTING [Ti] COOKING 
BURNER ON, |\ ge = ee 
NL ot 


OFF ---" 





The Harper Burner System operates on the unique 
principle of “2 burners in 1”...a STARTING 
BURNER plus a small, economical COOKING 
BURNER, both controlled by the same handle. It is 
subject to finer gradations of low heats. 


FOR GAS” 





“HOLDS THE LINES 
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Some manufacturers I know are 
going to use glass to a considerable 
extent, especially in oven doors. Here 
again this is not new. 

The company which I represent 
put out a range 25 years ago with a 
glass oven door. It wasn’t too suc- 
cessful because the average house- 
wife just wouldn’t keep it clean. The 
result was that after a few months 
of use, especially where a lot of 
roasting in open pans was being done, 
it might just as well have been steel 
as far as transparency was concerned. 


The glass industry, however, has 
made great strides in the excellence 
of its products since that time, and I 
have no doubt but that the use of 
glass will be adopted pretty generally 
in the postwar gas range. 


This pretty well exhausts within 
the limits that I mentioned at the out- 
set of this address, the developments 
that will affect performance. Let me 
reiterate that there are, within the 
ranks of this industry, some mighty 
clever, resourceful manufacturers 
who may have outstanding develop- 
ments up their sleeves that it is not 
within my province to know of. 


To sum up as far as gas ranges are 
concerned—I think the outstanding 
improvements in gas range manufac- 
ture that we can look for the imme- 
diate postwar period, are— 


First and foremost, higher stand- 
ard of efficiency and performance, 
both as regards surface cooking and 
oven cooking and broiling. 


Higher standards of convenience 
and safety with which I would couple 
better lighting and more reliable 
lighting of both top surface burners 
and oven burners. 


Higher degree of cleanability, both 
inside and out, mainly due to stream- 
lined design, rounded corners in 
ovens and broilers, new and improved 
finish on burners that will facilitate 
the removal of spill-overs with a 
minimum of time and labor. 


A higher degree of comfort in the 
use of gas ranges, owing to lower 
surface temperatures because of new 
and improved insulation features, 
plus kitchen ventilation. 


Last, but not least in the view of 
the ladies, new and unheard of beau- 
ty in design and finish due to stream- 
lining, not only of the range itself, 
but all of the accessories that go 
with it. 


Now I am going to be presump- 
tuous enough to sound a warning. 
This is in the nature of being double- 
barrelled. 


The Market 


No doubt many of you have seen 
the survey recently completed by the 
MacLean Publications and published 
quite extensively in their own maga- 
zine, and commented on quite widely 
by the public press, which brought 
out one very interesting fact, one 
which we think we cannot afford to 
overlook. 


Approximately 90% of the people 
who contemplate either building or 
buying houses in Canada, in the post- 
war period, want small homes, the 
popular demand indicated was homes 
of five or six rooms, and the amount 
of money they wanted to invest in 
these homes ran variously from four 
to six thousand dollars. When we 
take into consideration what you can 
buy in the form of a house for four 
to six thousand dollars, should we 
not give serious consideration to how 
much of this money will-be spent in 
the kitchen, and govern ourselves ac- 
cordingly. 


Also, the replacement business 
after the war will be a very import- 
ant factor, owing to the curtailment 
which by Government Order has ex- 
isted for the past five years. These 
ranges will not go into planned kit- 
chens, but they must, nevertheless, 
offer equally high standards of per- 
formance, safety, convenience and 
cleanability. 

In connection with the develop- 
ments which I believe will be of in- 
terest to the- industry generally, I 
would just like to mention one which 
will be of vital interest to Canadian 
manufacturers, and that is the ar- 
rangement that has been entered into, 
and subscribed to by every manufac- 
turer in Canada, namely a voluntary 
agreement to curtail manufacturing 
to a definite number of models only. 


To adopt certain standardized fea- 
tures on certain models. 


To produce no models, no matter 
what the price range, without insu- 
lation. 


To produce low priced models only 
insofar as it can be done by lowering 
cost of construction and finish, and 
to retain, in all models, no matter 
what price class, features of perform- 
ance and safety. 


These decisions were unanimously 
agreed upon at a meeting of the Can- 
adian Institute of Stove & Furnace 
Manufacturers, held in Montreal last 
March, at which all Canadian manu- 
facturers were present, and after 
consultation “with a committee ap- 
pointed by the Canadian Gas Asso- 
ciation. 
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I do not wish to be in the position 
of the man who was so pessimistic 
_that he would never go out without 
both a belt and braces, for fear some- 
thing might happen and his trousers 
would fall down, but in the Readers 
Digest not long ago I read the fol- 
lowing amazing statement as to what 
would be accomplished in the postwar 
period with electronics, from which 
I quote— 


“Radio is also going to run the 
postwar home, as new radionic in- 
ventions are put on the market. 
Here is an inviting preview :— 
When you sit down to Christmas 
dinner, your turkey will be roast- 
ing in a sort of chaffing dish be- 
fore your eyes. Radio waves will 
pass through all portions of the 
fowl, roasting it uniformly and 
swiftly. Thermic radio will also 
bake a potato, a loaf of bread or a 
pie in a matter of seconds; only a 
few more to turn out a roast. 
Themic radio dehydrators are in 
the offing, a method of canning 
foods, fruit and vegetables, leav- 
ing foods with more natural flavor 
and color and also done quickly 
and uniformly. In homes tomor- 
row, housewives may again be 
carrying lamps from room to room, 
but these new inventions will be in 
the form of glass bulbs containing 
phosphorus that will light up 
when bombarded by radio waves. 
They won’t require wall plugs, or 
connecting cords to stumble over. 
Home heating by radio is in to- 
morrow’s picture. These are the 
prophecies of the laboratories of 
Radio Corporation of America.” 


In conclusion, I hope that no manu- 
facturer will make the mistake of 
subordinating performance and safe- 
ty, convenience and cleanability, to 
beauty of design and finish, in order 
to synchronize with the new “Free- 
dom Kitchen” or any other planned 
kitchen program which may be in- 
troduced in the postwar period. 

We should not lose sight of the 
fact that eye-appeal, finish and syn- 
chronized design will not cook and 
bake, and it is on performance alone, 
plus safety and convenience that gas 
cookery must rely to hold its own 
against competition, concentrated and 
intensified, to a degree never before 
experienced. 





Presented at the 38th Annual Convention 
Canadian Gas Association, Murray Bay, 
Quebec, June 19-22, 1945. 
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Companies can meet 


critical “in between” period 


... With sound sales planning 


NDUsTRY has taken its first step toward 

the production of consumer goods, with 
the limited reconversion announced since 
victory in Europe. But full return to peace- 
time economy will come gradually. 


The war is still on... 


A large part of our European army 
must go to the Pacific 


Food will be scarcer, transportation 
tighter 


Government restrictions will still hold 
to restrain inflation 


This in-between period will bring many 
new problems. It can be a critical time for 
the Gas Industry. Though production of 
gas appliances is beginning, government 
control over prices will not be relaxed. 
Wages and taxes may increase. But the 
pre-war pattern of distribution can prevail. 


Never will selling be more important than 
in the months ahead. The Gas Industry 


must develop new techniques in sales and 
distribution to meet the challenge of this 
period of reconversion. Pre-war selling pro- 
cedures must be carefully examined in all 
their phases—including direct selling, ad- 
vertising, sales promotion, and public re- 
lations, as well as relations with cooperating 
allied dealers for supplemental distribution 
of gas appliances. 

Servel has already taken the first action 
toward return to peacetime economy. With 
the cooperation of the Sales Training Divi- 
sion of the American Gas Association, it 
has developed the Servel Salesman Selec- 
tion Program. Through this program, sales 
managers have been receiving practical in- 
struction in how to select the best candi- 
dates for training and employment on their 
strengthened sales force. , 


Other important programs will follow 
this one. Their aim will be to help the Gas 
Industry meet the years ahead with the 
most efficient selling techniques possible. 


| | 
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Pinson 


ANOTHER REVOLUTIONARY ENGINE DEVELOPMENT 









































THE COOPER-BESSEMER 


OR years engineers have sought to de- 
velop a practical means of supercharg- 
ing engines operating on gaseous fuel. 
This has now been accomplished with com- 
plete, unqualified success by Cooper-Bes- 
semer, permitting a 40 to 50 per cent in- 


crease in horsepower with no appreciable 


increase in engine weight or space. 


The supercharging is made possible and 
wholly practical by a simple, patented 
method of timing the admission of gas, per- 
mitting complete scavenging under pressure, 


without fuel loss. 


It is no exaggeration to say that this revo- 
lutionary development, opens the way for 
tremendous economies throughout the pe- 


troleum and chemical industries, particu- 
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7—— GAS ENGINE 


larly when combined with Cooper-Bes- 


semer’s gas or multi-fuel diesel. 


These and other advantages are not neces- _ 


sarily limited to future installations. All 
Cooper-Bessemer turbocharged diesels now 
in service can be converted readily to gas 
fuel operation, if desired, or to turbo- 


charged operation on any combination of 


_ gas and oil fuel. 


The nearest Cooper-Bessemer office will 
gladly furnish any additional information 
you might require on the profitable appli- 
cation of this development to your present 


or future power needs. 


Cooper-Bessemer 


CORPORATION 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio + Grove City, Pa. 





New York, Washington, Bradford, Pa., Parkersburg, W. Va., San Francisco, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 
Houston, Dallas, Greggton, Pampa and Odessa, Texas, Tulsa, Shreveport, St. Louis, Los Angeles 
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Annual Convention, Canadian Gas 
Association 


HE Annual Convention of. the 

Canadian Gas Association was 

held June 19-22 at Manoir Rich- 
elieu Hotel, Murray Bay, Quebec. It 
was one of the most successful meet- 
ings of the Association held in recent 
years. 

The Program Committee, under 
the Chairmanship of H. W. Durgy, 
designed a program with only a few 
papers, thus allowing plenty of time 
for discussion. 

The Entertainment Committee, A. 
J. Straus, Chairman, arranged a pro- 
gram with variety to suit every one. 
There ‘was golf, tennis, swimming 
and dancing. Horseback riding could 
also be arranged. 

Then, there was the “Gas House 
Club,” which functioned during the 
meeting under the management of 
Alex MacKenzie. The purpose of 
the club was to make available to all 
those attending the Convention a 
comfortable place where everyone 
could meet during moments of relax- 
ation and become better acquainted. 
The club was located in the Casino 
and was closed during business ses- 
sions and meals. 

The hotel and its surroundings are 
very attractive: It faces the St. 
Lawrence river, which at this point 
is over 15 miles wide. Immediately 


in back of the hotel starts a dense 
wooded section, through which some 
good roads have been constructed. 
The first meeting got underway 
Wednesday, with Alan H. Harris, 
Jr., President, in the 


chair. All 


The panorama of the St. Lawrence 
as seen from the hotel, provided con- 
stant inspiration and delight ‘to the 
delegates. Here nature’s. enchantment 
is at its best. 


meetings were held in the Casino, 
near the hotel. After routine busi- 
ness was completed, came the Presi- 
dent’s welcoming address, next came 
short talks by prominent representa- 
tives attending the meeting. These 
included: J. French Robinson, Pres- 
ident, American Gas Association; J. 
W. West, Jr., Assistant Managing 
Director, American Gas Association ; 
R. M. Conner, Testing Laboratories, 
American Gas Association; Robert 
E. Allen, Director Information, 
American Petroleum Institute; H. 
Leigh Whitelaw, Managing Director, 
Association Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Mfrs.; Leon J. Willien, 
Acting Director, Institute of Gas 
Technology, Chicago, IIl. 

At this point H. W. Durgy took 
over the meeting and introduced R. 
M. Connor, Director, A.G.A. Testing 
Laboratories, who presented a paper 
titled “Gas Industry Research.” 
After describing the -research activ- 
ities of the Laboratories, he said: “It 
has become:increasingly evident that 
henceforth we must rely on our com- 
petitive advantages and depend more 
for our future growth on the devel- 
opment of new ways of producing 
and utilizing gas. 

“There is no pot of gold at the end 
of our rainbow. Putting it another 
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way, no single discovery is likely to 
entirely revolutionize our business. 
Rather it seems that our future prog- 
ress will be gradual and, we hope, 
proceed along a broad front. This 
means specifically that gas cooking, 
air conditioning, heating and _ all 
other domestic, commercial and in-- 
dustrial uses must be improved to a 
greater extent and, if possible, simul- 
taneously. 

“Whatever we do we must never 
stop research. It is the life-blood of 
industry. Practically every worth- 
while advancement along the lines I 
have indicated can be attributed di- 
rectly or indirectly to such endeavors. 
Everyone realizes we are living in a 
highly mechanized age. Any busi- 
ness that fails to recognize this fact 
and governs its policies accordingly 
is doomed to eventual extinction. 
Fortunately, there is no fundamental 
reason why our business should fail; 
instead there are numerous reasons 
why it should succeed. Its future, 
however, is largely in our hands.” 

The next paper written by A. W. 
Givin, Vice-President in Charge of 
Sales, Gurney Foundry Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, on “Outstanding Develop- 
ments in Gas Appliance Manufac- 
ture,” is printed elsewhere in this is- 
sue of the Journal. 

At the afternoon session, following 
the reading of Committee reports, 
considerable time was given to the 
discussion of papers presented by 
Mr. Conner and Mr. Givin. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Then came the election of officers 
for the coming year. They were, 
President, J. D. von Maur, Toronto, 
Ont.; Ist Vice President, Wilfred C. 
Philpot, Toronto, Ont.; 2nd Vice 
President, Thos. Weir, Chatham, 
Ont. ; Executive Secretary and Treas- 
urer, G. W. Allen, Toronto, Ont. 

The President’s Reception was 
held from 6.15 to 7.15 P.M., and at 
7.30 P.M. the Annual Dinner was 
held in the hotel dining room. The 
Guest speaker at the dinner was J. 
French Robinson, President, A.G.A. 
and President, East Ohio Gas Co., 
-Cleveland, Ohio. 

At the Thursday morning session, 
_ the first paper was “Outstanding De- 
“velopments in Sales Promotion 

Plans,” written by Geo. S. Jones, Jr., 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. It will 
be found elsewhere in this issue of 
the Journal. 

“For Sale—Halos for Gas Rang- 
es” was presented by H. Vinton Pot- 
ter, Director, “New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen Program,” American Gas 
Association, New York, N. Y. 

He said in part: “Now what is our 
New Freedom Gas Kitchen Pro- 
gram? It is not a package nor a 
definite kitchen that we can call A or 
B, but rather it is a crusade to show 
gas appliances at work in their most 
attractive settings. It is also an op- 
portunity for the gas company to 
serve its customers well—bewildered 
customers who want a _ modern 
kitchen, but know not where to turn 
for all-inclusive advice that will make 
their task easy. It is a crusade to 
bring New Freedom to the kitchen of 
the future, for we know full well 
there will be a dearth of household 
help and many women for the first 
time will be confronted with the 
problem of doing their own work. To 
them we can offer all the advantages 
which we know we have in our fuel 
and in addition we can offer them 
“New Freedom” from the dirt, grime 
and drudgery of the past—New Free- 
dom from lack of adequate work and 
storage space—New Freedom from 
the dreariness of many old kitchens 
—and a chance to enjoy their home- 
making in fittings that are attractive 
and will make for happy living in the 
home of tomorrow. 

“We have been very careful in all 
of our plans to keep our kitchens out 
of the stratosphere for many manu- 
facturers are finding now that their 
glowing descriptions of the brave 
new world of tomorrow are bringing 
down upon them the ire of customers 
who have been enchanted by their 
stories, but find their descriptions 
were out of this world. We have 
therefore kept our pictures practical 





J. D. von Maur 
newly elected President of the Assn. 


and surveys indicate that the kitchens 
we are showing are in line with what 
women dream of as their ideal. They 
are not streamlined nor institutional 


in appearance, but homey and 
folksy.” 
The Golf Tournament was _ held 


Thursday afternoon. The course is 
on top of the mountain in rear of the 
hotel. In some places the climbing 
is pretty steep. Some of the golfers 
had to stop to catch their breath in 
climbing from the valley to the peak 
to start on the next hole. For those 
who did not care to play the big 
course, there was an 18 hole putting 
course near the hotel with a par of 
54, and many found some difficulty to 
play it in par. The best score in the 





The hill-hiking golfers in their ap- 
proach to the 18th‘tee got a lift up 


the incline in this welcome convey- 
ance for weary plodders. 
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tournament was a 72 made by J. 
French Robinson. 

The final session was held Friday 
morning. After some announce- 
ments by Mr. Harris, retiring presi- 
dent, E. Carl Sorby, Vice-President, 
George D. Roper Corp., Rockford, 
Ill., addressed the meeting on “What 
This All Means in Postwar Sales.” 


Mr. Sorby said in part: 

“T was glad to see that there was a 
real radiant note of enthusiasm and 
genuine hope for the gas industry 
expressed in all the addresses we 
have heard so far in the convention. 
You know, it just bothers me, 
friends, as a fellow who is part of 
what I think is the grandest industry 
on the face of the earth, to hear it 
spoken of otherwise. The gas in- 
dustry has been good to you people 
and the gas industry has been good to 
me, and the gas industry in Canada 
and the United States has been good 
to-untold millions of people, and it 
just makes me feel a sort of surge 
of new happiness that I am part of 
an institution that represents the 
strength and the quality and the char- 
acter of the people that make it 
eclipse, in my opinion at least, all | 
other types and associations of | 
people, and when I hear people say 
those fine things about the gas in- 
dustry I am kind of like the fire 
horse in the barn who hears the bells. 

“And then I sit down and every so | 
often somebody gets into my hair 
and begins to howl and get quite ex- 
cited about what is going to happen 
to our markets, and they get all con-, 
cerned about what might happen to 
our basic loads and all that sort of 
thing. 

“While it is good to be concerned 
and alert about our problems, and 
while we should not let ourselves 
drop into complacency, still, I often 
say to myself, what would I do, how 
would I act, and what would my con- 
versation be, if I were faced with the 
problem of merchandising a program 
such as electric cooking, if you please,. 
such as electric water heating, if you 
please, and such as any other elec- 
trical gadget or device, that we spend 
just too much time thinking about. 
-More thought and more effort about 
our business, and less worry about 
the other fellow and his business is 
in order. I don’t think you have too 
much to worry about, I really don’t, 
but boy, I think the other guy has got 
some real concern. Sure, you are 
going to see electric ranges go into 
some homes. You have made mis- 
takes in your own life too. So why 
get mad at people because they make 
a little mistake like that. They will 
wake up with a shock some day and 

(Continued on page 34) 















The laws of Physics never change 


A FALLING apple brought forth Newton's Law 
of Gravity. Newton did not create a principle; 
he simply interpreted it. The principles of trav- 
eling pulleys, of fulcrums, levers and plug 
cocks are ABC’s of physics. In valves, the most 
basic closure is a tapered plug. The Egyptians 
used it 5000 years ago. But because a plug would 
stick, Industry had to resort to gate closures, 
using a wedging principle. Then, when valves 
had to contend with high line pressures, ex- 
treme temperatures and corroding fluids, trouble 
began. So, Nordstrom applied Pascal’s Law. 
He revolutionized the use of a plug valve by 
introducing pressure lubricant to seal the ports 
and make the plug easy to turn. He took the 
oldest of principles, applied modern engineer- 
ing and thus solved the need for an all-purpose 
plug valve to give satisfactory service forever. 


KEEP UPKEEP DOWN WITH NORDSTROMS 


MECHANICAL PERFECTION REQUIRES 
PRESSURE LUBRICATION IN VALVES 


nORDSTROM 
VALUES 


Basically, the Nordstrom consists of a plu pear es 
and body. By turning @ lubricant screw, HYDRAULIC PRESSURE 
multiplied pressure is transmitted through (Pascal's Law) 
grooves in the plug and body to the bot- 
tom of the plug. Leakage is prevented 

regardless of line pressure. 































PASCAL'S LAW WAS NEVER 
SO NECESSARY AS TODAY! 











Nordstrom Lubricated Valves make use 
of the scientific principle known as 
Pascal's Law, as illustrated above. This 
law states that ‘a unit pressure ap- 
plied to the liquid contained in a 
sealed vessel is transmitted to every 
part of the liquid with undiminished 


force," thus multiplying the force many 





times. Note how this law is applied 


to the plug. 


For positive flow-line control 


Lubrication within a valve definitely increases efficiency 
of operation and adds ultimate life. Pressure lubrication makes 
possible the use of a plug valve for highest pressures, and in large as well as 
small sizes. The Nordstrom “Sealdport’’ system not only provides lubrication 
to make the plug easy to turn but establishes a positive, leak-resistant seal 
around the ports. Unless a valve is lubricated it cannot give the fullest life. 
Lubrication is both vital and essential. It is what has made Nordstrom Valves 
indispensable for countless services in the petroleum, gas and chemical 
industries. 
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LUBRICATED VALVES 
Sealdport Lidbricalion 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE COMPANY ~—e4 Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Company 


Main Offices: 400 Lexington Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Penna. ° Branches: Atlanta, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Chicago, Columbia, Houston, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, New York City, Oakland, San Francisco, Seattle, Tulsa ° Canadian Licensees: Peacock Bros., Ltd., Montreal 

European Licensees: Audley Engineering Co., Ltd., Newport, Shropshire, England * South American Representative: The Armco Int’l Corp. * Main Office: Middletown, 0. 

PRODUCTS: Nordstrom Lubricated Valves; Air, Curb and Meter Cocks * Nordco Valve Lubricants * EMCO Gas Meters * EMCO-McGaughy Integrators 

EMCO Regulators ° Pittsburgh-National Meters for Gasoline, Grease, Oil, Water and other Liquids ° Stupakoff Bottom Hole Gauges 
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Planning For Post-War Sales 


HERE ARE two phases of this 

subject, “Planning for Postwar 

Sales”, that I would like to dis- 
cuss to-day. First, that phase that 
really sets the stage for all postwar 
sales — the part that distribution 
plays in an adult machine economy. 
Second, that phase that has to do 
with planning in our own industry 
—the utilization of gas as a fuel 
for the comfort, convenience, and 
profit of all our people. 

In the beginning, let me say this: 
While I have visited in Canada often, 
and have, with my company, done 
business here over a number of years 
(as a matter of fact the company 
I refer to is a Canadian company), 
I would make no pretense of being 
an expert on Dominion affairs. I do 
know that fundamentally, the Do- 
minion of Canada and the United 
States are composed of the same 
sort of people who think alike to a 
large extent, whose ideals and ob- 
jectives, and whose problems, are 
quite similar. I am talking to-day 
then largely in terms of the picture 
I have in the States — content to 
leave to you the job of applying my 
statements where they fit and are 
interesting and forgetting them 
otherwise. 


Distribution—A Prime 
Essential 


As to the first phase, many years 


‘ago when I studied Economics, I 


was told that there were three utili- 
ties: the utility of form, the utility 
of time, and the utility of place, and 
that all three were essential. It has 
been a disturbing thing to me that 
so much attention has been paid to 
the first utility, which is but another 
name for manufacturing, and so 
little to the last two, both of which 
can be properly identified as Distri- 
bution, since the utility of time 
means storage or warehousing, or 
holding for demand; and the utility 


of place means transportation, means 


carrving from the source of origin 
or manufacture to the point of con- 
sumption. For nearly thirty years | 
have tried to point this out, saying 
that two of the three essentials to 
our economy are in the area of dis- 
tribution, of marketing, of selling— 
an area that is noted chiefly for the 
stories of the traveling salesman and 
the farmer’s daughter. 


By 
George S. Jones, Jr. 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, Indiana 


Let’s examine a few fallacies that 
have grown up in our economy. One 
of the earliest fallacies, and one of 
the most vicious is the mouse trap 
story, a popularly accepted version 
of the services, or rather the lack of 
services, to be rendered by the mar- 
keting profession’s part of business 
which has been, and can be, prop- 
erly described as the entrepreneurs 
of industry. That poet, Gray, I 
think, was more nearly correct when 
he referred to “full many a flower 
that was born to blush unseen and 
to waste its sweetness on the desert 
air’. The importance of usefulness 
cannot be overstressed. Elias Howe 
invented the sewing machine, and 
then left it to rust and die with him 
in his attic. Singer served by dis- 
tributing, by telling the people of the 
world about this revolutionary de- 
vice. Surely, he profited tremen- 
dously ; but he profited because he 
served, and in this instance, it seems 
to me that the profit accrued to the 
right person. It was Singer who 
worked at the job of using the in- 
vention of Elias Howe and making 
it available to all the people. 

International Rotary has long 
pointed this out in its slogan, and I, 
for one, am willing to accept the 
literal, material concept of that slo- 
gan which says that “he profits most 
who serveth best”. There have been 
many good mouse traps that never 
got out of the woods. 

As President of the National Fed- 
eration of Sales Executives, I’m 
trying awfully hard to get folks in- 
terested in the philosophy of dis- 
tribution as distinct from the tech- 
nique, convinced that people will use 
the facilities and the technique only 
if they have the understanding that 
must precede desire. Here’s what I 
mean by that—for over two* thou- 
sand years we have added little of 
anything to the story of philosophy, 
to the art of living as written by 
Plato and Socrates. Just a century 
and a half ago, the machine age 
was born. We need to rewrite phil- 
osophy as we-stand in the -bright 
noonday sun of the industrial revo- 
lution, or that period in which the 





George S. Jones, Jr. 


requirements of man, the comforts 
and conveniences, are produced to 
a great degree by machines rather 
than manual labor. We have made 
very little progress in rewriting this 
story of philosophy, and in under- 
standing the effect on our civilization 
of the machine age. 


Mass Production 


For instance, Eli Whitney, who is 
better known for his cotton gin, was 
really the father of mass produc- 
tion, as he demonstrated to Presi- 
dent Jefferson the soundness of 
standard parts, of repetitive produc- 
tion, when he disassembled some 10 
or 12 muskets, mixed their parts all 
up and reassembled them, quickly 
and satisfactorily. This was over a 
hundred years ago, but the full 
growth and impact of mass produc- 
tion was not felt until well after the 
turn of the century. It was mass 
production with its automatic ma- 
chines and its assembly lines that 
gave us the automobile, the radio, 
and the refrigerator in the quanti- 
ties that we have enjoyed them, and 
at the low prices we have paid for 
them. 

But like a child with a new toy, we 
did not dig beneath the surface and 
find some of the other effects. Here 
we had a beautiful machine, and we 


. were joyful, and interested only in 


the continued activity of that ma- 
chine without seeing the over-all re- 
sults it produced. We forgot that 
production is needed only if use for 
that production can be found, and 
we took too little pains to find use 
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for that production. Here, we had 
mass production, but we had yet to 
develop mass distribution. 

That brings me to another one of 
the fallacies — that fallacy which 
states that distribution is non-pro- 
ductive, and therefore non-essential. 
Webster might challenge the state- 
ment that distribution is productive, 
although I make it in the sense that 
it produces results. But no one can 
deny it is essential, because without 
it production, in the first place was 
not justified, and ‘cannot long con- 
tinue. How simple that is, and how 
long ignored by top management, by 
educators, by politicians, by econo- 
mists. 


Employment 


Today every representative, elected 
or self-appointed, of the people has 
great dreams and great schemes 
about perfecting a postwar world. 
These schemes include guaranteeing 
jobs, although Salazar of Portugal 
said over twenty: years ago that no 
government could provide a future 
for its people except as those people 
provided it for themselves. All of 
our ills would be cured by legisla- 
tion, by adoption of rules on wages 
and hours, by maudlin statements 
on the brotherhood of man, by pa- 
ternalistic schemes that any self- 
respecting father would never in- 
clude in his plan to build his sons 
and daughters into strong men and 
strong women. 

All of these plans we hear of; all 
of these schemes; and not one word 
as to the possibility that if the sales 
managers of the world could dignify 
their profession; could recruit the 
tvpe and quantity of intelligent and 
efficient personnel to find the mar- 
kets, that we could provide employ- 
ment without adopting any of the 
“isms” that are fouling the air of 
this earth to-day; “isms” that all 
masquerade under the title of “em- 
ployment.” The hardest lessons. to 
learn are the obvious ones. Must we 
still deceive ourselves that people 
work during wartime only because 
they are told to, because it is patrio- 
tic, or for some of the other im- 
portant, but not inclusive reasons? 
Must we never give thought to the 
far inore practical reason that there 
is a need, a demand, a use, for pro- 
duction, a backlog of orders on the 
file of industry that will take months 
to fill. Is it impossible to convince 
people that orders, brought in by 
sales people, guaranteed by oppor- 
tunities to work and earn, can keep 
industry’s wheel turning, and keep 
making products and continue the 
employment of all people who want 


to work? Is it impossible to con-, 
cede that not only will this provide 
employment, but that in turn will 
destroy all the “isms” that are threat- 
ening to destroy us because we thus 
destroy the causes of “isms” which 
never have fallen on full stomachs? 
This, then, is the challenge I would 
like to issue to everybody who has 
to do with postwar planning. This 
imporiance of distribution. 

A while ago I said there were 
three utilities. Let me add a fourth 
—the utility of creating a desire 
which is but another word for sell- 
ing. Four utilities, all of them essen- 
tial in our present economy and 
three out of the four in the area of 
distribution. Can we any longer deny 
the absolute essentiality of a more 
intelligent, a more aggressive, a 
more dignified role to the members, 
to the men and women who make up 
the personnel of our distribution? 


Post-War Competition 


Now let’s talk a little bit more 
specifically about the gas industry— 
about that postwar period in which 
we face the competition of the 
fuels. At this meeting, and at others, 
are the great technicians of our in- 
dustry — men that have been, and 
will be able to tell you how to sell 
more gas, to render more service, 
how to hire, to train, and to super- 
vise; how to advertise and publicize 
the jobs that lie ahead. 

Can we take just a few moments 
to discuss the why for all this? 
Since time began, man has labored 
to transform the soil, the minerals 
of the earth, the natural resources 
of the world into useful things. It 
has been a worthwhile struggle. It 
has been a definite promise to man, 
this earning a living by the sweat of 
your brow. Above all, it has been a 
fact and not a theory. 

Man is distinguished from other 
animals by both spiritual and mate- 
rial concepts. If you ignore one, you 
destroy the other, but the importance 
of material things is no better stated 
than by Pearl Buck who recently 
said in the May issue of American 
Mercury, “This may be said of all 
men alike—they prefer to have food 
rather than to starve, to have shelter 
rather than to be homeless, to be 
healthy rather than diseased, to live 
long rather than short lives, to be 
happy rather than sorrowful. Given 
the choice between a comfortable life 
on earth and a possible heaven after- 
wards, people, East and West, will 
choose a good life on earth.” 

We in the gas business can con- 
tribute mightily to a good life on 
earth by finding new uses for gas, 
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and telling the people about it. Gas 
for the major functions of a home, 
for cooking and preserving food, for 
the health that follows the abun- 
dant use of hot water, for the com- 
fort and the health of heated houses. 
May I point out that the first chal- 
lenge to the electric industry—the 
industry that has challenged and 
taken over the lighting load that was 
gas—the industry that has added a 
multiplicity of gadgets and conve- 
niences to the home, and is now vig- 
orously challenging the cooking load, 
may I point out that the first chal- 
lenge from the gas industry was, and 
is, the gas refrigerator. With con- 
siderable pride I point to the ex- 
cellent selling job done by the entire 
gas industry in demonstrating the 
many advantages of making cold 
from heat in the domestic refrigera- 
tor. 

To-day we stand ready to issue 
another challenge—a new use for gas 
that of summer comfort-cooling. 
Through the use of a gas-fired fur- 
nace that not only cools the home in 
summer, but almost magically also 
anticipates a requirement of man by 
heating in winter, by humidifying, 
by dehumidifying, and cleaning the 
air we use to make a home out of a 
house. Talk about the romance of 
fuel, here is a romance second to 
none the electrical people could talk 
about, but we must sell it! 

To-day sales managers are con- 
vinced that only by improving the 
quality and the quantity of their 





sales effort can the full story of gas ° 


service be told. The American Gas 


Association, in recognition of the ' 


need for this stepped-up activity, is 
presenting the New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen where gas is used to do, the 
work that is essential—cooking, re- 
frigeration, water heating, house 
heating and cooling. We gladly let 
electricity do the incidental things. 

The American Gas Association 
likewise is urging the adoption by 
all utilities of an intensive program 
in recruiting and training sales forces 
—a job that must be done in the 
next few months of easy selling 
against the inevitable day when we 
will need the hardest hitting sales 
force we have ever had. 

In the opporttinity to participate 
and contribute to this, Servel is proud 
and grateful. 


Post-War Salesmen 


May I say a few things about this 
Selection program which is the pres- 
ent chief activity of the Sales De- 
partment of my company. In the 
considerable service rendered to the 
war objectives of our country in the 
Nutrition program, we kept in 
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pretty close and constant touch with 
utility executives throughout the 
country, which is still being carried 
on—and conceivably, may be contin- 
ued in some form long after the war 
is entirely over. 

When at long last we realized that 
the victorious result of this war was 
inevitable, and that it only remained 
to establish the date of its comple- 
tion, we began to look forward to 
the problems that we all face in the 
postwar world. We were familiar 
with the fact that many utility com- 
panies had reduced their sales forces 
to a minimum as their members en- 


‘tered the armed services and other 


essential war work. Many of the 
sales managers, however, were still 
on the job, and we discussed with 
them the things that we would have 
to do t' be prepared when the war 
was ove: to continue to sell in in- 
creasing quantities the services of the 
gas utility. 

Just prior to the war, we had begun 
a rather successful course in sales 
training which we called our Sales 
Seminar. As we discussed this 
Seminar and the need for more ag- 
gressive selling postwar, it became 
obvious that we would: face the job 
of recruiting and training salesmen 
to a degree that we had never en- 
countered before. 

Mr. Canniff, our Advertising and 
Sales Promotion Manager, sought the 
services of some experienced men in 
this question of selection, and finally 
secured the continuing services of 
Dr. McMurry. Just as we were work- 
ing with Dr. McMurry in finalizing 
some of our plans, Mr. Canniff was 
made a member of the Committee, 
chaired by Bob Williams of the 
Binghamton Gas Company, which 
was to plan for the hiring, the train- 
ing, of salesmen throughout the gas 
industry. As they discussed the first 
phase, Mr. Canniff was able to make 
his report on the progress of our 
company. This report apparently 
was quite impressive. In any event, 


the chairman, Mr. Williams, asked 
Mr. Canniff if he would supply this 


particular phase of the American Gas. 


Association’s program, This, of 
course, he agreed to, and today we are 
holding meetings with those men ap- 
pointed by the utility companies who 
are going to have the responsibility 
of recruiting and training men as they 
get back into an aggressive postwar 
sales activity. 

Meetings have been held continu- 
ously since early this year, and by the 
time all of these meetings are finished, 
those that are presently scheduled, 
by this fall, we will have had in at- 
tendance on a two or three-day clinic 
some two or three thousand men in 
this country, that is, in the United 
States, who we feel will be much bet- 
ter qualified than ever before to select 
the best type of sales people. 

I am not going to enter into the 
controversial problems that we would 
immediately face as we discuss these 
methods. Aptitude testing unfortu- 
nately has fallen into some disrepute 
because it has been used by too many 
people who were not _ properly 
equipped, and who, therefore, at- 
tempted to apply Aptitude testing to 
too broad a field. 


Selection Program 


The Selection program that our 
company is using, and that has been 
so widely approved by the gas utility, 
is, in effect, a relatively simple and 
obviously desirable one of certifying 
qualifications that are particularly 
suited to the sale of gas appliances. 

In the process of developing this 
test, or screening program, Dr. Mc- 
Murry studied the records of over a 
thousand retail gas appliances sales- 
men, personally interviewing several 
hundred of them. These men were 
good successful men; there were also 
some of them mediocre, or medium, 
men, and many of them could only 
be called unsuccessful salesmen. It 
was Dr. McMurry’s desire to get a 
list of characteristics, or qualifica- 
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tions, that would enable him to say 
that if a prospective applicant pos- 
sessed a large percentage of certain 
characteristics, he would have a bet- 
ter than an average chance to succeed 
since those characteristics were com- 
mon to the successful salesman. 

I would like to be emphatic, not 
only in considering the Servel plan, 
but in considering any postwar selec- 
tion program, pointing out that this 
selection, or screening, test which we 
expect to be quite successful in this 
particular industry, is not necessarily 
of any use to any other industry. 
These patterned interviews, these cer- 
tified screening tests, must all be de- 
veloped for the particular industry in 
which they are to be used. 

It is with a great deal of con- 
fidence then, and much hope, that we 
look forward to postwar in the gas 
industry. Today, we can talk specifi- 
cally about the production of gas re- 
frigerators in the last part of this 
year. We can talk specifically about 
the production rates and dates on 
water heaters, and on ranges, on 
house heating, and on air condition- 
ing. 

The opportunities to serve the pub- 
lic postwar will be infinitely greater 
than ever before. It’s up to the utility 
companies and their executives as to - 
the degree with which they accept 
this challenge and discharge this re- 
sponsibility of greater service, and 
as important as the quality, the 
characteristics, and the quantity of 
gas itself, must continue to be, it is 
my firm conviction that the services 
rendered by the gas utilities of the 
country to its people, will be in direct 
proportion to the ability of the man- 
agement to get the concept that in this 
day, and in this age, distribution and 
selling are the things that must re- 
ceive preferred attention. It will be 
great to be a salesman in the postwar 
world! 





Presented at the 38th Annual Conven- 
tion, Canadian Gas Association, Murray 
Bay, Quebec, June 19-22, 1945. 
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then you can sell them a nice modern 
gas range. 


“All these things we have talked 
about, such as the range of tomor- 
row, such as those highly desirable 
and much wanted things like single 
point ignition, low temperature ovens, 
speed ovens, easier to clean broiler 
compartments, easier to clean ovens, 
new top burners—all of those things 
stimulate me, because I know if I 
can’t have them today, I can have 
them maybe tomorrow, and if not to- 
morrow, maybe the following tomor- 
row. And so I don’t see any one of 
us in this business getting flat feet 
standing on the ladder of success. I 
just don’t see it. 


“And then of course it bothers me 
when I see a continuance of some- 
thing that, believe it or not some 
warnings have been sounded on, and 
that is, all of the razzle-dazzle and 
the wing-dinging around what my 
lady is going to have when this blows 
over. Well, maybe we should’ re- 
view just a little bit of this thing, to 
give us a background for some of the 
things that are really coming. 


“T would like to sum it up for you 
in this way. Engineering develop- 
ments in pre-war days were decidedly 
on the agenda of the appliance manu- 
facturer, and orders from front office 
were to develop better efficiency and 
functional improvements in the ap- 
pliances. The ideas were all tested 
and some went beyond the test tube 
stage and received actual application. 
Others fell by the wayside. In our 
own company foremen and shopmen 
were encouraged to attend technical 
classes. Management and labor con- 
sorted, and salesmen were hired be- 
cause they could get business. 


“That might represent prewar, but 
along came this awful thing, war, and 
industry converted from peace time 
production and there was no civilian 
production to sell. Some of our big 
operators then began what we call 
today institutional advertising. In- 
stitutional advertising can lead out 
into several directions, and one of the 
favorite roads was the post-war house 
with a lot of particular emphasis on 
the kitchen, and as a result in the 
mass periodicals, her and back home, 
they pictured playmore kitchens, full 
of streamlining and electric washers. 
You have only to push a button or sit 
on a switch or walk through an elec- 
tric beam to make anything work. 
You make a pass at something and 
up jumps a red hot plate or a frosty 
cold one right into the middle of our 
plastic hut. If you take an in- 
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George W. Allen 
Executive Sec’y Canadian Gas Assn. 


cautious step you are liable to get a 
slap by a steak from the infra-red 
cooker, where it is being cooked to a 
turn in one-thirtieth of a second. 

“Now, most of this advertising is 
not being done by the maker of the 
actual equipment used in the kitchen. 
It is being done by the man who 
makes the stuff that is supplied to 
the supplier who supplies the stuff to 
the man that fabricates the stuff into 
that sort of stuff. Do you think that 
is good? I don’t.” 

The introduction of the newly 
elected president, J. D. von Maur, 
by Alan H. Harris, Jr., retiring pres- 
ident, completed the program. 


All arrangements for the conven- 
tion and boat trip from Montreal and 
return were in charge of G. W. Allen, 
Executive Secretary of C.G.A. There 
were 226 delegates, including the 
wives of many, boarded the boat at 
Montreal Monday evening, June 
18th, arriving at Murray Bay 1 P.M. 
Tuesday. There were a few dele- 
gates that arrived later, so that the 
attendance at the meeting was ap- 
proximately 250. 





Ruud Manufacturing Co. 
Announces Promotions 


R. H. Lewis, former vice-president and 
sales manager of Ruud Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been elected president. 

M. M. Scott has been promoted to vice- 
president in charge of sales and advertising. 

F. A. McFerran, manager of the Cincin- 
nati branch has become general sales man- 
ager. 
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Portrait of a Successtul Product: CRYSTOLON BRICK 


The success of CRYSTOLON Brick has been firmly established over a period 
of many years during which these highly refractory brick have given long, 
trouble-free service in the generators of water gas sets. Densely made of silicon 
carbide with a minimum of refractory bond, CRYSTOLON Brick have great 
resistance to abrasion, to spalling, and to the chemical and physical action of 
molten ash. Clinkers may adhere to a limited degree but they are easily and 
quickly removed leaving the surface of the brick clean and unaffected for fur- 
ther service. CRYSTOLON linings often give up to 20,000 hours without need 
for repairs and usually pay for themselves the first year by savings in clean- 
ing costs alone. 


NORTON COMPANY - WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


Norton == Refractories 
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Chemical Utilization of Natural Gas 


A Report to the Technical and Research Committee 


Natural Gas Division, American Gas Association 


LL THINGS, the ancient phil- 

osophers believed, could be ex- 

pressed in terms of four ele- 
ments: fire and water, earth and air. 
Today we still find it convenient to 
use two fundamental concepts, mat- 
ter and energy, although Einstein has 
taught us they are but differing as- 
pects of a single entity. Natural gas 
is important primarily as a source of 
energy, a convenient fuel, and only 
in a relatively minor way as matter 
to be used or transformed. It is 
with this minor use of natural gas 
that the present report is concerned, 
with what one can do with natural 
gas besides burn it. 

To say that the annual production 
of natural gas is of the order of four 
trillion cu. ft. may give some idea of 
the amount of matter with which we 
are concerned. It may be helpful 
to point out that this quantity of gas 
weighs about 100,000,000 tons and 
thus on a weight basis the natural 
gas industry has an annual produc- 
tion about equal to that of the steel 
industry. 

Chemically speaking, natural gas 
is a mixture of compounds, predom- 
inantly hydrocarbons, but with minor 
components including nitrogen, car- 
bon dioxide, hydrogen sulfide and 
traces of other sulfur compounds, 
and occasionally helium. So far as 
I know natural gas is never prized 
for its nitrogen content and natural- 
yas nitrogen would be used chemi- 
cally only where it happened to be 
mixed with atmospheric nitrogen, the 
mixed nitrogen being obtained from 
products of natural gas combustion. 
Some natural gas is very rich in car- 
bon dioxide and such natural gas has 
been processed for the production of 
solid carbon dioxide, so-called dry 
ice. Hydrogen sulfide is an objec- 
tionable component whose removal 
has been practiced for some time. 
Very recently hydrogen sulfide re- 
moved from natural gas has been 
treated for the production of ele- 
mental sulfur. While the amount of 
sulfur produced in this way is quite 
small compared to the total sulfur 
production, the operation is of great 
interest and may be practiced on a 
larger scale in the future. . 


By 


Benjamin Miller 
Institute of Gas Technology 


Natural Gas Components 


The hydrocarbons which are the 
principal components of natural gas 
are composed of carbon and hydro- 
gen, the carbon making up 75% by 
weight of methane, the simplest, and 
greater proportions of the other hy- 
drocarbons. By far the most im- 
portant of the chemical uses of nat- 
ural gas from the standpoint of vol- 
ume is the manufacture of carbon 
black and this is also the oldest use 
of natural gas as a source of matter 
rather than energy. Hundreds of 
thousands of tons of carbon black 
are produced each year from hun- 
dreds of billions of cu. ft. of natural 
gas. The development of the carbon 
black industry indicates certain trends 
and illustrates certain economic fac- 
tors which will be important to a 
greater or lesser extent in the devel- 
opment of any other industry based 
on natural gas as a raw material. 


Carbon Black 


Several processes are in use for the 
manufacture of carbon black, but un- 
til recently the channel process ac- 
counted for all but a small fraction 
of the total production. One dis- 
tinguishing feature of the channel 
process is the small yield. Less than 
5% of the carbon in the gas is re- 
covered as carbon black. This low 
yield has several effects. It makes 


it necessary to use large volumes of 
gas to produce channel-process car- 
commercial 


bon black at a rate. 








Since the price at which the product 
sells is relatively low, that is, a few 
cents per lb, for the great bulk of it, 
only lowpriced gas could be used. 

Other processes were developed 
which produced more pounds of car- 
bon black per MCF but the carbon 
black produced by these other proc- 
esses was less desirable for the major 
carbon black market, that is, for use 
in rubber tires. The shift from nat- 
ural rubber to synthetic rubber 
changed the picture. Carbon black 
made by other processes, notably by 
the f irnace process, was found to be 
relatively more suitable for use in 
synthetic rubber tires than it had 
been for use in natural rubber tires. 
The spectacular growth of the syn- 
thetic rubber industry was accom- 
panied by a less publicized but tre- 
mendous increase in the production 
capacity for furnace-type carbon 
black. 

Furnace-type carbon black can be 
made in yields of 25% and higher 
rather than 5% or less. Thus, inso- 
far as furnace black can serve pur- 
poses formerly exclusively served by 
channel black, the carbon black in- 
dustry takes on a new aspect. If 
five times as much product can be 
made per unit of gas consumed, the 
value of natural gas for carbon black 
production may increase consider- 
ably before it hits the ceiling imposed 
by the market value of the carbon 
black produced. Furthermore, the 
high material yield makes it very dif- 
ficult to consider the production of 
furnace-type carbon black an eco- 
nomic waste. It may even be that 
the production of furnace-type car- 
bon black will some day be looked 
upon as a superior use of natural 
gas. 

Both furnace black and channel 
black are made by partial combustion 
of natural gas. Other methods for 
producing carbon black involve ther- 
mal decomposition of natural gas, 
carried on in such a way that no com- 
bustion products are mingled with 
the carbon black, though heat for the 
decomposition is generated by com- 
bustion. There are various modi- 
fications of this general process, and 
the products of the various modifica- 
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tions have properties differing from 
channel black and from furnace 
black, and among themselves. Uses 
for these thermal decomposition car- 
bon blacks have also increased. The 
thermal decomposition process also 
produces hydrogen, and in some cases 
the hydrogen is considered the main 
product and the carbon black the by- 
product; there will be more about 
hydrogen from natural gas later. 


Price Differentials 


While the differences among the 
various carbon blacks are of great 
importance in connection with their 
several uses for the present report 
it suffices to point out that the vari- 
ous types are not completely inter- 
changeable and therefore price dif- 
ferentials exist and can be main- 
tained. However, research by the 
Various consuming industries is stim- 
ulated by such price differentials be- 
cause the consumer has an incentive 
to modify his process so as to be able 
to use the cheaper carbon blacks, 
which are those made in higher 
yields. Also, the producers of the 
lower-priced carbon black are stim- 
ulated by price differentials to do re- 
search looking toward more nearly 
perfect control of the properties of 
their products so as to make them 
suitable for more varied uses. It 
seems inevitable that as a result of 
these developments the average yield 
of carbon black from natural gas will 
increase. This will tend to make the 
cost of the gas itself a less important 
RNS ics 080d aogs Rhee CAG TRS MED 


It is thus possible to discern two 
opposing tendencies. As yield is in- 
creased, the amount of gas required 
for commercial operation decreases 
so that more locations become pos- 
sible sites for carbon black plants. 
On the other hand, as the yield in- 
creases there should be a tendency 
to move the gas to the consuming 
market and produce carbon black 
close to the market. There is also 
to be considered the matter of by- 
products or concurrent products. It 
was mentioned above that hydrogen 
is produced along with carbon black 
by some processes and the hydrogen 
may be used in ways to be discussed 
below. Now the amount of gas 
necessary for such a commercial op- 
eration may also be relatively small, 
of the order of 5,000,000 cu. ft. per 
day. However, utilization of the 
hydrogen may restrict the location of 
the plant since hydrogen is relatively 
costly to transport, but there may be 
locations where both carbon black 
and hydrogen can be utilized. ...... 





Market For Tail Gas 


Two further possibilities deserve 
consideration. Where furnace-type 
black is produced, the tail gas has so 
low a heating value that it cannot be 
economically placed into pipe lines 
for transportation to distant fuel 
markets, and generally there is very 
little use for it as a source of energy 
at the point of production. Near a 
consuming center, however, a large 
volume of low heating value gas may 
be valuable, so that it may become 
economically feasible to utilize the 
tail gas from a partial combustion 
carbon black process. as a source of 
heat or of mechanical energy. Then 
consideration of economic. waste 
could be entirely eliminated. The 
possibility therefore exists that gas 
may be transported from a location 
at which its use for carbon black 
manufacture would be uneconomical 
to another location and there con- 
verted into carbon black, and the tail 
gas utilized so as to make the entire 
process efficient in material use as 
well as economic. 


Other Carbon Black Sources 


Natural gas is not the only possible 
source of hydrocarbons from which 
carbon black can be made. It is 
known that carbon black is made 
from acetylene in Canada, the acet- 
ylene being derived from calcium 
carbide made in electric furnaces 
from coke and limestone. In Eng- 
land and Germany, according to pub- 
lished reports, carbon black is made 
from naphthalene or other hydrocar- 
bons derived from coal by carboniza- 
tion. While it does not seem that 
electric furnace acetylene or coal car- 
bonization by-products are likely 
sources for carbon black in this coun- 
try, there is the possibility that car- 
bon black will be made from hydro- 
carbons derived from _ petroleum. 
There have been published reports 
that carbon black has been made, on 
an experimental scale at least, from 
liquid hydrocarbons derived from pe- 
troleum. The cost of liquid hydro- 
carbons available for carbon black 
manufacture has probably been too 
high to make such a process econom- 
ical if consideration be given only to 
raw materi. 665 ohn 4 es awn & 


The Future Demand 


It has already been mentioned that 
the shift from natural rubber to syn- 
thetic rubber has had considerable in- 
fluence on the carbon black industry 
and has caused increased demands 
for carbon blacks other than channel 
black. This is not to say that chan- 
nel black is not used with synthetic 
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rubber; on the contrary, the demand ~ 
for channel black has also increased, — 
but not to so great an extent. When ~ 
natural rubber is once more available 
in quantity, will channel black regain 
its predominant position or will the 
improved position of other types of 
carbon black be maintained? Any an- 
swer to this question must be based 
on some assumption as to the future 
relation between natural and syn- 
thetic rubber production. However, 
it seems fairly certain that manufac- 
turers of other types of carbon black 
will succeed, at least to some extent, 
in modifying their products to make 
them useable with natural rubber to 
a greater extent than was the case in 
the past, and the rubber manufactur- 
ers will undoubtedly develop means 
of compounding natural rubber so 
as to: take advantage of the desirable 
attributes of all types of carbon 
Dia: ncikcnevinnd odds ves thie 


Taking all of the foregoing into 
consideration, it would appear that 
greater production of carbon black 
is to be expected in the future, but 
that on the average, the number of 
pounds of carbon black obtained per 
MCF of natural gas will also in- 
crease, and other raw materials may 
be used, so that the total quantity of 
natural gas used for carbon black 
production may even decrease. Fur- 
thermore, the newer processes for 
carbon black production may make 
possible the use of gas which could 
not formerly have been considered 
for this purpose because the amount 
available was insufficient for commer- 
cial operation. Thus it is reason- 
able to expect that carbon black pro- 
duction will take less natural gas 
which might otherwise go into pipe- 
lines in the future than it has in the 
recent past. ....cccccedcscevstam 


Hydrogen Production 


The production of hydrogen by | 
thermal decomposition of natural gas 
with concurrent production of carbon 
black may be considered from the 
standpoint of the carbon black being 
the principal product or the hydrogen 
being the principal product. At least 
one such operation has been going on 
for many years, the hydrogen being 
considered the principal product and 
being used in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic ammonia. A _ plant using 
about 5,000,000 cu. ft. of gas per day 
and producing 100 tons of ammonia 


per day is definitely commercial. For @ 


such a plant the cost of the natural 
gas is secondary, since the value of 
the ammonia produced is so great 
compared to the value of the natural 
gas consumed. Low-cost natural 
gas is undoubtedly desirable but not 
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necessary for such an operation, and 
if other reasons make it advisable, 
such a plant could be located at a con- 
siderable distance from the produc- 
ing wells. 

When the war emergency required 
a tremendous expansion of the pro- 
duction of ammonia from which to 
produce nitric acid for explosives, 
natural gas came to mind immedi- 
ately as a source of the necessary 
hydrogen. The war emergency plants 
very largely used another process for 
hydrogen production, one in which 
natural gas is reacted with steam to 
form a mixture of hydrogen and car- 
bon monoxide, the carbon monoxide 
reacted with additional steam to form 
carbon dioxide and more hydrogen, 
and the hydrogen and carbon dioxide 
then being separated. It has been 
Stated that about one half of the 
emergency synthetic ammonia is pro- 
duced from hydrogen made in this 
way. Here again the cost of natural 
gas is not the most important factor, 
and plants may be located at consid- 
erable distances from the producing 
wells. It is extremely doubtful that 
synthetic ammonia production will 
continue indefinitely at the peak war- 
time rate. 


When the production 
rate drops the consumption of nat- 
ural gas for this purpose will 


Aviation Gasoline 


For the manufacture of aviation 
gasoline another process has been de- 
veloped which uses isobutane ex- 
tracted from natural gas. This proc- 
ess 1s called alkylation. Isobutane is 
caused to react with butylene to form 
m one step branched-chain eight- 
carbon-atom paraffins. The demand 
for isobutane for use in alkylation 
became so great that the supply 
available had to be augmented by 
converting normal butane to isobu- 
tane, the conversion process being 
called isomerization. The manufac- 
ture of aviation gasoline therefore 
uses hydrogen derived from natural 
gas, isobutane extracted from natural 
gas and isobutane produced by iso- 
merization of normal butane 
tracted from natural gas. 

In addition to alkylation with four- 
carbon-atom olefins, it is possible to 
alkylate isobutane with olefins hay- 
ing fewer or more carbon atoms. 
This is not generally practiced be- 
cause the most effective use of isu 
butane can be made when butylenc 
is alkylated. However, where therc 
is locally an excess of isobutane and 
a supply of olefins other than buty- 
lene, it may be more economical tu 
alkylate the other olefins than to 


ex- 


move the isobutane to a location in 
which there is excess butylene. 


The outstanding example from the 
natural gas standpoint is the produc- 
tion of isomers of hexane. This in- 
volves the reaction of ethylene with 
isobutane. Two general processes 
are in use, one of which produces 
principally 2-2, dimethyl butane, also 
called neohexane, while the other 
produces principally 2-3, dimethy! 
butane. The production of neohex- 
ane was first established on a com- 
mercial basis, but the production of 
2-3, dimethyl butane is more desi1- 
able. For this process ethylene is 
prepared by cracking propane ex- 
tracted from natural gas. Actually 
a mixture of ethane and propane can 
be used as raw material. 

It is techncially quite feasible to 
dehydrogenate butane to form buty- 
lene and therefore aviation gasoline 
could be made from normal butane 
by dehydrogenating one part of it to 
form butylene and causing the buty- 
lene to react with isobutane formed 
by isomerizing another portion of 
normal butane. However, this proc- 
ess seems not to be practiced, at least 
not on a large scale. The reason is 
that butylene is available in large 
quantities as one product of the cata- 
lytic cracking of petroleum fractions. 

Another process, also called alkyla- 
tion, is the addition of an olefin hy- 
drocarbon to an aromatic hydrocar- 
bon. For example, propylene may 
be added to benzene to form iso- 
propyl benzene, or cumene, which is 
an important component of aviation 
gasoline. Part of the propylene used 
in this operation is made by cracking 
butane extracted from natural gas. 

Another method of converting nat- 
ural gas hydrocarbons such as butane 
to aviation gasoline involves cracking 
to form olefins, then polymerizing 
the olefins. This method was one of 
the first used to convert normally 
gaseous hydrocarbons to liquids, but 
it is of less importance than others 
mentioned. Hydrogenation of the 
polymer improves the quality of the 
product. 

The future use of natural gas and 
hydrocarbons extracted from natural 
gas for the manufacture of aviation 
gasoline on a large scale seems quite 
doubtful. Liberal estimates place 
the peace-time market for aviation 
gasoline at no more than 10% of the 
war-time peak production. A large 
part of the aviation gasoline is pro- 
duced by catalytic cracking units and 
it may be that in the future most avi- 
ation gasoline will be so produced. 
There may be some production from 
butylene and isobutylene by addition 
and hydrogenation as described pre- 
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viously. Also some production of 
aviation gasoline by alkylation from 
butylene and isobutane may continue. 
However, oil refineries have always 
produced some isobutylene, butylene 
and isobutane since cracking was in- 
troduced and the production of such 
four-carbon hydrocarbons —is_ in- 
creased in the catalytic cracking proc- 
ess over what it was in the older 
thermal cracking process........... 


Synthetic Rubber 


Synthetic rubber, mentioned above 
in connection with carbon black is 
also important to the natural gas in- 
dustry as a consumer of hydrocar- 
bons extracted from natural gas. The 
greater part of the synthetic rubber 
is made by combination of butadiene 
and styrene. Butadiene is being 
made by dehydrogenation of butane 
extracted from natural gas. Styrme 
is being made from ethyl benzene 
produced by the alkylation of ben- 
zene with ethylene, the ethylene being 
produced by cracking of propane ex- 
tracted from natural gas. However, 
natural gas plays but a minor part in 
the synthetic rubber program. Most 
of the butadiene has so far been 
made from ethyl alcohol, and ethyl 
alcohol has also been used in making 
styrene from benzene. But ethyl al- 
cohol, while produced by fermenta- 
tion for the most part, is also made 
from ethylene manufactured from 
propane. Of the butadiene which is 
not made from ethyl alcohol, the 
greater part is produced from buty- 
lene which as previously mentioned 
is made by cracking oil, primarily by 
catalytic cracking. One of the larg- 
est butadiene-producing plants was 
originally planned to use butane as 
raw material. However, it was 
found that sufficient butylene from 
oil cracking was available in the 
neighborhood for the planned buta- 
diene output. Since dehydrogena- 
tion of butane to butadiene requires 
the removal of twice as much hydro- 
gen as dehydrogenation of butylene, 
the latter is the preferred raw ma- 
terial. If it were not that butylene is 
in even greater demand for aviation 
gasoline there would probably be no 
production of butadiene from butane 
at all. Therefore, when the demand 
for aviation gasoline decreases and 
butylene becomes relatively plentiful, 
it is reasonable to suppose that buta- 
diene manufacture from butane will 
cease. The production of styrene 
using ethylene produced by cracking 
propane may continue, since the ex- 
traction of ethylene from refinery 
gases is generally more difficult than 
the extraction of butylene........- 
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There have been considered so far 
non-fuel uses of natural gas for pro- 
duction of carbon black, synthetic 
ammonia, aviation gasoline and syn- 
thetic rubber. It has been pointed 
out that carbon black production will 
probably increase but that the amount 
of natural gas required for carbon 
black production will probably de- 
crease because greater efficiency in 
production is to be expected and the 
tendency is toward the use of types 
of carbon black which can be made in 
higher yield. Synthetic ammonia 
production capacity increased enor- 
mously for war purposes, but such 
production will almost certainly be 
cut very drastically during peace time 
so that the amount of natural gas 
used as a raw material in synthetic 
ammonia production may be expected 
to show a marked decrease. Sim- 
ilarly, the production of aviation gas- 
oline has increased until present 
production capacity is enormously 
greater than would have been con- 
sidered possible a few years ago. 
Here again, peace time demand, will 
be only a small fraction of the war 
time demand, and since it is the 
marginal aviation gasoline; which 
was made from natural gas, gener- 
ally speaking, the use of natural 
gas as a raw material for avia- 
tion gasoline manufacture may be 
expected to decrease markedly if 
not to disappear entirely. The situ- 
ation with respect to synthetic rubber 
is not so clear. Synthetic rubber 
may continue to be produced in large 
quantities even after natural rubber 
becomes freely available, and the use 
of ethyl alcohol as raw material for 
synthetic rubber production will de- 
cline. Nevertheless, the production 
of butylene by cracking oil will prob- 
ably be more than sufficient to take 
care of any demand for butadiene for 
synthetic rubber. It seems safe. to 
predict, therefore, that even if syn- 
thetic rubber production should main- 
tain its present level or slightly in- 
crease, the amount of natural gas 
hydrocarbon used as a raw material 
for synthetic rubber production will 
probably decrease. 


Chemical Products 


The non-fuel uses of natural gas 
so far discussed have reached their 
peak of natural gas consumption or 
wit shortly do so and in the immedi- 
ate postwar period such consumption 
will level off and decline. Other 
non-fuel uses of natural gas may be 
expected to become increasingly im- 
portant. Of these the manufacture 


of chemical products for use as 
solvents and for the production of 
plastics, synthetic fibers, coating ma- 


terials and the like have had the most 
publicity although very little definite 
factual information about the hydro- 
carbon processing operations is gen- 
erally available. A half dozen com- 
panies are actively engaged in the 
field of converting natural gas and 
natural gas hydrocarbons to strictly 
chemical products, though the latter 
are used by many other companies 
for the production of a vast number 
of synthetic materials. 

In the discussion of such uses of 
natural gas, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish carefully between natural 
gas and refinery gases. The chem- 
ical industry which has grown up on 
the basis of refinery gases is already 
very large and growing rapidly. For 
the most part the olefins are the raw 
material of this industry. All of 
these olefins can be made from the 
natural gas hydrocarbons and, as al- 
ready mentioned, some of these are 
being made. For the purpose of this 
report, therefore, it will be sufficient 
to point out that olefins can be made 
from natural gas hydrocarbons and 
that they are starting points for a 
great variety of important chemicals 
but that such products are more 
properly considered chemicals de- 
rived from petroleum, rather than 
chemicals derived from natural gas. 


Chlorine 


Chlorinated hydrocarbons are 
among the most important solvents 
and are used very largely for clean- 
ing of fabrics and degreasing of 
metals. Some of these chlorinated 
hydrocarbons can be made as readily 
from olefins by addition of chlorine 
as from paraffins by substitution of 
chlorine for hydrogen, so that they 
are made from both. Others can be 
produced more readily from olefins, 
but there are some which can be pro- 
duced most. economically from the 
natural gas hydrocarbons, and the 
use of natural gas,hydrocarbons for 
the production of chlorinated solv- 
ents is growing and will probably 
continue to grow. A large increase 
of chlorine-producing capacity was 
generated by the war emergency and 
much of the new capacity was con- 
structed in the Southwest near sup- 
plies of natural gas. It is to be 
expected that chlorine from these 
plants will be used to produce chlor- 
inated solvents from natural gas in 
increasing quantities. 

A comparatively recent develop- 
ment has been the production of 
nitro-paraffins by the vapor-phase re- 
action of nitric acid with propane. 
The nitro-paraffins may serve as 
starting points for a large variety of 
organic chemicals, some of which 
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have not been commercially available 
before, while others have been made 
by more round-about processes at 
higher cost. Here again the cost of 
the propane is a relatively minor 
item, and the operation need not be 
conducted near the point of produc- 
tion of the propane. 


Organic Compounds 


Oxygen-containing organic com- 
pounds may be derived from natural 
gas hydrocarbons by controlled oxi- 
dation with atmospheric air. The 
possibility of producing valuable ma- 
terials using as raw material only 
natural gas and air has intrigued 
chemists for many years, but it was 
only within the last twenty years that 
a successful process was worked out. 
This process produces principally 
formaldehyde and methanol, although 
acetaldehyde and other minor prod- 
ucts are also obtained. More re- 
cently another oxidation process has 
reached commercial stature. Its prin- 
cipal product is said to be acetic acid, 
starting material for acetate-type syn- 
thetic fibers and plastics. Butadiene, 
discussed above as principal inter- 
mediate in synthetic rubber produc- 
tion, contains no oxygen, but a new 
plant to produce it is said to employ 
the aldol process, and aldol is an 
oxygen-containing compound which 
can be made from natural gas hydro- 
carbons by a process involving par- 
tial oxidation. 

The total amount of natural gas 
and natural gas hydrocarbons used in 
these strictly chemical ways is not 
very great. It has been estimated 
that the prewar annual production 
of methanol, amounting to 20,000,- 
000 gallons, could have been pro- 
duced from the gas from a single gas 
well of 10,000,000 cu. ft. daily ca- 
pacity if conversion efficiencies were 
nearly perfect. Methanol production 
is now running at the rate of nearly 
80,000,000 gallons per year and of 
course not all of it is being made _ 
from natural gas. A recent estimate 
of the basic raw materials used to 
produce resins and plastics in 1941 
included 690,000,000 cu. ft. of nat- 
ural gas. While the present produc- 
tion rate for plastics may be double 
that of 1941, and while plastic pro- 
duction may continue to increase 
rapidly, it is obvious that plasties 
cannot for many years to come con- 
sume more than a very tiny fraction 
of the natural gas production. Other 
specialty chemicals made from nat- 
ural gas and natural gas hydrocar- 
bons will certainly be less important 
from the standpoint of gas consump- 
tion, although they may be very im- 
portant in the general economy from 

(Continued on page 62) 
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LAVINO ACTIVATED OXIDE 


is a quick-acting,“‘live wire’’ 





type of purifying material. 


Its extremely high percent- 
age of Ferric Oxide causes 
MAXIMUM removal of H,S 
_ per Ib: of Oxide. 


Over a long period of years, 
in hundreds of gas plants, 
_LAVINO ACTIVATED OXIDE 
has consistently and continu- 







ously proved that it can be 
relied upon to give uniformly 
satisfactory and profitable 
results with loads of all sizes, 
from traces to the heaviest. 


| |ALTIVATED | 
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Supplied unmixed; or ready 
mixed in ‘‘Sponge’”’ form. 















- E: J. LAVINO COMPANY 
1528 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. 
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REYNOLDS: GAS REGULATORS 


AS ACCURATE AS A MICROMETER 


@® Reynolds Regulators insure accurate Gas Control. They . 
will operate accurately either individually or in series, 
depending upon the conditions under which they operate 
. . « Long life, efficient operation, accurate regulation, 
reasonable cost, low upkeep—these are the vitally im- 
portant inherent features built into REYNOLDS Gas Regu- 
lators through more than 50 years experience in develop- 
ing, designing, building and testing Gas Control equipment 
.. . For complete cooperation of our Engineering Depart- 





ment, write our Factory, Branch Offices or Representatives. 





Branch Offices 


423 Dwight Bldg. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Representatives 


Eastern Appliance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Wm. A. Ehlers 2nd Unit, 
No. 268 Park Street Santa Fe Building 
Upper Montclair, N. J. Dallas, Texas 





REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR CO. 


gW ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS 
Affecting Gas Utilities 











Modern Law Suits Unfolded 


EW MUNICIPAL and gas cor- 

poration executives have suf- 

ficient spare time to study com- 
plicated higher court decisions al- 
though designed to enable them to 
forestall and win litigations. Many 
new higher court decisions are in ac- 
cord with modern principles. The 
fact that modern principles, at this 
ttme, change almost daily is convinc- 
ing that “hear-say” law of yesterday 
is unreliable and certainly should not 
be relied upon, nor quoted. 


In this article we shall review late 
and leading higher court decisions 
particularly on different important 
subjects of law, and applicable to 
modern situations and conditions. 
From these simplified new decisions 
readers should easily acquire knowl- 
edge to enable them to avoid similar 
legal controversies and, also, win un- 
avoidable suits. 


Not in “Light” Business 


When considering and determining 
the validity of municipal license or 
tax ordinances, it must be kept in 
mind that a municipality possesses no 
inherent power to tax. This power 
must be authorized by the State Leg- 
islature, and also by the city’s char- 
ter. If there is a doubt as to the del- 
egation and existence of the power, 
the doubt will be resolved against the 
city. This is so because the state’s 
delegation of the authority to tax 
must be clear, or the ordinance is 
void. 

For example, in City of St. Charles 
v. St. Charles Gas Company, 185 
S. W. (2d) 797, reported May, 1945, 
it was shown that a city enacted an 
ordinance which imposed a five per 
cent gross receipts tax on “Every 
person now or hereafter engaged in 
the business of supplying electricity, 
gas, telephone service or telegraph 
service, or water, for compensation 
for any purpose in the City of St. 
Charles.” This ordinance was passed 


By 
Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


by authority of a state law which 
provides that municipalities may pass 
ordinances to levy a license tax on 
“light” companies. 

A gas company which manufac- 
tured and distributed artificial gas 
for cooking and heating purposes 
contested the validity of the ordi- 
nance. During the trial it was proved 
that the gas company sold gas to only 
one customer who used it for il- 
luminating purposes. 

In view of this testimony the high- 
er court held the gas company not 
subject to payment of the tax speci- 
fied by the city ordinance. This 
court said: 


“In effect, the city contends that a 
‘gas’ company is a genus of ‘light’ com- 
pany within the meaning of its charter. 
. .. Unless the business or occupation is 
specifically enumerated as one subject 
to a license tax, the general rule is that 
the municipality has no authority to so 
tax it.” 


City Purchases Utility 


The constitutions of many states 
prohibit municipalities from purchas- 
ing capital or common stock in a cor- 
poration. It is important to know 
that a constitutional provision of this 
nature will not prevent a municipal- 
ity from purchasing a gas company 
and issuing bonds to raise the agreed 
purchase price. 

For illustration, in City of Spring- 
field v. Monday, 185 S. W. (2d) 788, 
reported April, 1945, it was disclosed 
that a state constitution prohibits 
municipalities from becoming sub- 
scribers to the capital stock of any 
corporation. 

A city ordinance was enacted which 
authorized the issuance of $6,750,- 
000 of public utility Revenue bonds 
for the purchase of an electric light, 
gas, heating and transportation com- 
pany. The ordinance provided that 
the sole purpose of the contract to 





purchase the utility was to acquire 
the gas and electric properties at the 
lowest cost to the city, and the utility 
would immediately be dissolved and 
all of its properties would be con- 
veyed and transferred to the city to 
be owned and operated exclusively 
by the city. The ordinance, further, 
provided that the bonds shall be pay- 
able only from the income derived 
from the property used in connection 
with the electric and gas systems. 

Several taxpayers intervened to 
contest the validity of the bonds. It 
was contended that issuing the bonds 
for purchase of a public utility vio- 
lated the above mentioned constitu- 
tional provision. 

The lower court agreed with this 
contention and held the bonds to be 
invalid. It is interesting to observe 
that the higher court reversed the 
lower court, and said: 

“It is clear that the city is not sub- 
scribing to the stock of gas and electric 
and becoming a part owner therein, but 
in order to become the owner of its 
physical utility properties and is pur- 
chasing this stock solely to acquire 
them.” 


Power of Court 


Generally speaking, a court may 
determine whether rates fixed by a 
Public Utility Commission are fair 
and just. However, the court cannot 
itself fix nor establish gas rates. But 
the commission may have valid pow- 
ers granted by state laws such as to 
employ persons to make investiga- 
tions, etc. 

For illustration, in Railroad Com- 
mission v. Houston Natural Gas 
Corporation 186 S. W. (2d) 117, 
reported February, 1945, it was dis- 
closed that under authority of a state 
law a city passed an ordinance re 
ducing the rates for gas sold to the 
public in the city by the Houston 
Natural Gas Corporation, a gas util- 
ity. The gas corporation appealed 
to the Railroad Commission. In 
making its report the commission 
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used its employes and their evidence 
in the preparation of the various doc- 
uments. Also, the question presented 
the court relates to the investigatory 
and inquisitorial powers of the com- 
mission to require the keeping of 


- books, accounts and records by the 


gas company. 

The higher court held that valid 
laws of this nature may be enacted 
by the State Legislature. This court, 
also, held that its sole power is to de- 
cide whether the rates established by 
the commission are fair and just, and 
that a court has no power nor legal 
right to fix gas rates. This court 
said : 

“The questions here presented are 
public in nature, and the public, the util- 
ities, the commission, and cities and 
towns all have an interest. .. . This pro- 
vision gives the commission the author- 
ity to fix the final rates to be charged 
by the appealing gas utility.” 


Power of Public Service 
Commission 
Modern higher courts hold that a 


Public Service Commission has no 
strictly judicial functions, but only 


such quasi-judicial functions as are 


implied or incidental to its legislative 
and administrative functions. 

For example, in Sun Company v. 
Potter, 182 S. W. (2d) 923, reported 
December, 1944, it was shown that 
the Public Service Commission is- 
sued an order in violation to a state 
law. The commission granted the 
permit because it believed that it 
would be assisting a corporation to 
avoid serious losses. 

The higher court revoked the or- 
der because the commission failed to 
follow and abide by state laws. 


Gas Explodes 


Any company may be liable for in- 
juries resulting from maintenance of 
a dangerous appliance. 


For illustration, in Gerald _ v. 





Standard, 16 So. (2d) 233, the testi- 
mony proved that a tenant was se- 
verelv injured as a result of an ex- 
plosion occurring in a building which 
he occupied as a residence. The 
tenant sued the owner of the building 
and also the Baton Rouge Coca-Cola 
Bottling Company for damages. 

During the trial the tenant testified 
that as he lay in a bedroom situated 
in the front portion of the building, 
he “detected the odor of gas. fumes 
to some extent.’”’ Shortly thereafter 
he arose from his bed and struck a 
match to light a cigarette. A tre- 
mendous explosion followed. 

The injured tenant alleged that the 
owner of the building was liable be- 
cause he permitted the bottling com- 
pany to place advertising signs about 
the eage of the flat top roof of the 
building, which signs extended com- 
pletely across the front thereof at a 
distance of about 32 feet in length 
and approximately 20 inches in 
height. The injured tenant alleged 
that the bottling company was liable 
because its signs obstructed three 
sides of the roof, and the escaping 
gas fumes from vent pipes, was 
thereby prevented from escaping. 

Although the lower court held the 
bottling company not liable, the high- 
er court reversed the verdict. The 
court said: 

“And, in this connection, it is com- 
mon knowledge that gas fumes in a 
room can affect one’s sense of smell 
without being sufficient in quantity and 
density to result in a fire or explosion 
on their coming in contact with a light- 
ed match.” 


Expert Testimony 


A review of late and leading high- 
er court decisions discloses: If a gas 
company’s counsel produces “expert” 
testimony but fails to supplement 
such testimony the company will not 
be awarded a favorable verdict, as 
based upon the expert testimony. 
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For example, in Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Company v. Kelly, 153 Pac. (2d) 
1010, reported December, 1944,° a 
woman, named Kelly, sued the Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Company ‘to re- 
cover damages for personal injuries. 
The jury returned a verdict for 
Kelly for $1,700. The gas company 
appealed to the higher court. During 
the trial the testimony proved that a 
motor truck owned by the gas com- 
pany had negligently run into the 
back of the automobile in which 
Kelly was riding. She testified that 
just prior to the accident she was a 
norntal person,.25 years of age, in 
good health, physically sound and 
with no curvature of the spine; and 
that immediately after the accident 
she had a headache, pain in the neck 
and back, and was nervous and 
nauseated. 

The counsel for gas company con- 
tended that the alleged back injury 
was not permanent and furthermore 
no certain testimony proved that 
Kelly had sustained the alleged in- 
jury in the automobile accident. 

The higher court approved the 
verdict rendered by the jury although 
the counsel for the gas company 
called two medical doctors as experts 
who testified that, in their opinion, 
the curvature of her spine was per- 
manent and congenital, and was 
caused either by infantile paralysis or 
by an improper posture during the 
growing period, and that it had ex- 
isted for from 8 to 13 years. They 
testified that in their opinion it could 
not have been caused by the accident. 
However, since no supplemental or 
corroborative testimony was given to 
verify the doctor’s testimony the 
higher court approved the jury’s al- 
lowance of damages, and said: 


“Where such evidence is not corrob- 
orated or supplemented by other evi- 
dence, such evidence, standing alone, 
is generally held to be insufficient to 
make out a prima facie case.” 
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Breathing vs Inhaling 


The fact that many gas company 
employes, and other persons, die or 
suffer injuries from gas fumes re- 
sults in knowledge of interpretation 
by modern higher court decisions of 
insurance policies in this subject 
being important. 

It is important to know that the 
higher courts have adopted a ruling 
that the words “inhaling gas” means 
intentional, voluntary or conscious 
act of the insured. 

For illustration, in Levinson v. Re- 
liance Life Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 41 Atl. 
(2d) 485, reported May, 1945, it was 
shown that an employe held an insur- 
ance policy which contained a clause 
that the policy is void if the death of 
the insured shall result directly or in- 
directly from inhaling of poison or 
inhaling of gas, whether accidental or 
otherwise. 

The insured was asphyxiated by 
illuminating gas. The insurance 
company refused to pay the insur- 
ance to the beneficiary in view of the 
above mentioned clause in the policy. 
The beneficiary sued the insurance 
company and contended breathing 
gas by a person does not constitute 
“inhaling” gas within the meaning of 
the policy, because it was not a vol- 
untary, conscious or intentional act 





of the insured. 
Although the lower court held the 
insurance company not required to 


pay the insurance, the higher court’ 


reversed the verdict, saying: 

“In the case at bar, the allegation of 
death from asphyxiation by illuminating 
gas is tantamount to an allegation that 
the gas was breathed.” 


Therefore, this court established 
law that when one is asphyxiated he 
does not inhale gas, but he merely 
breathes it. 

Also, see Stone v. Physicians Cas- 
ualty Ass’n, 266 N. W. 605, where 
the court said: 


“We have come to the conclusion .. . 
that a person suffers death as a result 
of suffocation by gas whether death was 
due to a deficiency of oxygen in the 
blood or to an interruption of the phys- 
ical act of breathing that would prevent 
the inhalation of sufficient oxygen into 
the lungs. In the ordinary and popu- 
lar sense, either results in death by suf- 
focation by gas.” 


Wife's Testimony Convince 
Court ; 


Generally speaking, positive proof 
must be given that an employe’s 
death was caused while he was work- 
ing within the scope of the employ- 
ment. Otherwise his employer is 
not liable for payment of compensa- 
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tion. Sometimes the court will base 
its decision upon what appears to be 
insufficient or unimportant testimony. 

For illustration, in Stough v. II- 
linois Company, 52 N. E. (2d) 992, 
it was shown that an employe died. 
His dependents sued to recover com- 
pensation under the State Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. During 
the trial proof was given that while 
the employe was attending to his reg- 
ular duties he inhaled some escaping 
gas which aggravated and accelerated 
an organic heart condition from 
which he was then suffering. Such 
aggravated and accelerated organic 
heart condition ultimately caused his 
death. Although the lower court re- 
fused to grant compensation the 
higher court reversed the verdict and 
stated important law as follows: 

“The burden was upon the claimant 
to prove that the decedent’s death was 
the result of an injury sustained in the 
course of his employment.” 

The important point in this case 
is that the only testimony proving 
that the employe had inhaled gas was 
his wife’s testimony, as follows: 

“When he came home, he had his 
key and he came upstairs and he 
called me and he was throwing up 
and I said, ‘What made you sick?’ 
and he said, ‘I got too much gas,’ and 
I said, ‘Did you have a doctor?’ and 
he said, ‘No’.” ; 
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HE United States Supreme 
Court has affirmed an order of 
the Federal Power Commission 
pegging the price of natural gas pro- 
duced by the Canadian River Gas 
Company at actual cost of produc- 
tion. The decision extends the rate- 
making power of FPC from the end 
of the line to the mouth of the well. 
The Court’s approval of FPC’s rate 
formula of linking cost of produc- 
tion and gathering with cost of trans- 
portation and sale in a single rate 


-base, makes natural gas a public util- 


ity—the first fuel to receive that 
status. Many producers and public 
officials in the producing States view 
this extension of the price-fixing 
power of FPC as another step toward 
ultimate Federal contro!. 


Fair Field Price Denied in 
Close Decision 


Although the Natural Gas Act ex- 
pressly provides that its terms and 
provisions shall not apply to produc- 
tion and gathering, the Court, by a 
5-to-4 majority, reached the conclu- 
sion that since the Natural Gas Act 
failed to allow the fair field price of 
gas as an operating expense and did 
not exclude production and gather- 
ing facilities from. rate orders, FPC 
did’not err in including only actual 
cost of production and gathering in 
the Company’s rate base. The ma- 
jority opinion of Justice Douglas, 
concurred in by Justices Black, Mur- 
phy, Rutledge and Jackson, said: 

“When a  natural-gas company 
which owns producing properties or 

a gathering system is restricted in its 

earnings by a rate order, the value of 

all of its property is affected. Con- 
gress of course might have provided 
that producing or gathering facilities 
be excluded from the rate base and 
that an allowance be made in operat- 
ing expenses for the fair field price of 
the gas as a commodity. Some have 
thought that to be the wiser course. 

But we search the Act in vain for any 

such mandate.” 


Although the opinion recited that 
such treatment would indirectly af- 
fect producing properties and gather- 
ing facilities and reduce their value, 


it held that: 


“Since there is no provision in the 
Act which would require the Commis- 
sion to value the gas at the price 
urged by Canadian (fair market value 
as a commodity), the problem on re- 
view would be whether the end result 
was unjust and unreasonable. * * * If 
the total effect of the rate order can- 





Supreme Court Decision Extends 
FPC Power Over Natural Gas 


not be said to be unjust and unreason- 
able, judicial inquiry under the Act is 
at an end.” 


Concurring Judge Critical 


Justice Jackson, although concur- 
ring in the majority opinion, sharply 
criticized FPC’s formula and pointed 
out some “delirious results” in the 
following words: 


“* * * To let rate-base figures, com- 
piled on any of the conventional 
theories of rate-making, govern a rate 
for natural gas seems to me little bet- 
ter than to draw figures out of a hat 
These cases confirm and strengthen 
me in the view I stated in the Hope 
case that the entire rate-base method 
should be rejected in pricing natural 
gas, though it might be used to deter- 
mine transportation costs. These 
cases vividly demonstrate the deliri- 
ous results produced by the rate-base 
method. These orders in some in- 
stances result in three different prices 
for gas from the same well. The reg- 
ulated company is a part owner, an 
unregulated company is a part owner, 
and the land owner has a royalty 
share of the production from certain 
wells. The regulated company buys 
all of the gas for its interstate busi- 
ness. It is allowed to pay as oper- 
ating expenses an unregulated con- 
tract price for its co-owner’s share 
and a different unregulated contract 
price for the royalty owmner’s share, 
but for its own share it is allowed 
substantially less than either. Any 
method of rate-making by which an 
identical product from a single well, 
going to the same consumers, has 
three prices depending on who owns 
it does not make sense to me. 

“These cases furnish another ex- 
ample of the capricious results of the 
rate-base method in this kind of case. 
The Commission has put five of the 
most important leaseholds, containing 
approximately 47,000 acres, in the rate 
base at $4,244.24, something under 10 
cents per acre. Three such leases are 
put in the rate base at zero. This is 
because original cost was used, and 
these were bought before discovery 
of gas thereon. The Company which 
took the high risk of wildcat explora- 
tion is thus allowed a return of 614 
per cent on nothing for the three 
, leases and a return of léss than $300 
..a year on the others. Their present 

market value is shown by testimony 

to be over 3 million dollars. 


“IT cannot fairly say that the Com- 
mission exceeded its jurisdiction in 
obtaining this evidence and making 
these calculations, even though the 
evidence related to production and 
gathering of gas. But I do think it is 
a fantastic method of fixing a ‘just 
and reasonable’ price for gas. * * *” 


Four Judges Dissent 


Chief Justice Stone, in a vigorous 
dissenting opinion, concurred in by 
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Justices Roberts, Reed and Frank- 
furter, said: 


“* * * Even though production-and 
gathering could be thought to be a 
part of the regulated transportation 
and sale, that possibility is precluded 
by the words of Sec. I(b) which 
says: ‘The provisions of this Act (in- 
cluding those of Secs. 4 and 5 which 
prescribe rate making for the activity 
of transporting and selling wholesale) 
shall not apply’ to another activity, 
‘the production or gathering of nat- 
ura] gas.’ 

_ “It does not seem possible to say 
in plainer or more unmistakable lan- 
guage that the one activity, interstate 
transportation and sale, is to be sub- 
jected to, and that the other, produc- 
tion or gathering, is to be excluded 
from, the valuation and rate making 
powers of the Commission. 

“* * * The exclusion of production 
and gathering of natural gas trom the 
regulatory authority of the Commis- 
sion is a command to the Commission 
not to regulate that which is excluded. 
Otherwise powers reserved to the 
States would be encroached upon 
contrary to the words and purpose of 
the Act, and a pretended government 
would be set up by Commission ac- 
tion, without the authority of Con- 
gress. 

“* * * Petitioner urges that there 
are other courses open to the Com- 
mission which will not violate the 
statute, and that there is uncontra- 
dicted evidence in the record showing 
that natural gas has a market value 
at the well-head and at the point of 
delivery into petitioner’s transmission 
line. Those conditions would indi- 
cate that gas production property in 
the area in question has an ascertain- 
able market value on which, in the 
absence of regulation, petitioner is 
free to receive the return currently 
produced by such property. 

“* * * Tt is the duty of the Commis- . 
sion so to condu:t its proceedings as 
to restrict its action within the juris- 
diction conferred upon it. It is plain 
that it has not performed that duty 
here, and that it should be required to 
do so. Whether the tacilities for the 
production of natural gas should be 
regulated and, if so, whether the reg- 
ulation should be left to the States, as 
we think Congress has left it, are 
matters for Congress to determine. If 
it be thought that petitioner’s profits 
from production of gas are too great 
because they are unregulated, and if 
it be thought to be important that 
they be reduced, it is immensely more 
important that that be not accom- 
plished by lawless action.” 


INGAA Takes Prompt Action 


The Independent Natural Gas As- 
sociation of America, through its of- 
ficers and staff, took immediate steps 
to relieve the industry from the 
portent of the decision. It applied 
to the Supreme Court for a rehear- 
ing. Its attorneys will point out the 
dangers of the philosophy that “the 
end justifies the means” and will 
urge the unsoundness of assuming 
that powers were delegated because 
they were not expressly prohibited. 

In the event rehearing is denied, 
relief will be sought by amendments 
to the Natural Gas Act. 
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Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America 


OME TIME next November it is 
expected, will be held the first 
annual meeting of the Independ- 
ent Natural Gas Association of 
America, which, founded less than a 
year ago has already become an im- 
portant factor in promoting the inter- 
ests of the natural gas industry. 
Consecrated to the interests of no 
particular group, the Independent 
Natural Gas Association of America 
was established to promote the wel- 


Corsicana, Texas; Burt R. Bay, 
Omaha, Nebraska; Joseph Bowes, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; R. L. Carr, New 
York City; A. B. Harper, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas; D. D. Harrington, 
Amarillo, Texas; LeRoy M. Ed- 
wards, Los Angeles, California; L. E. 
Ingham, Owensboro, Kentucky ; Paul 
R. Johnson, Independence, Kansas; 
E. C. Joullian, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa; Harry L. Mann, Memphis, 
Tennessee; Oscar Nelson, Charles- 





fare of the industry as a whole. Its | 
membership is widely distributed in 
24 states, and is made up of royalty 
owners, natural gas producers, and | 
pipe-line operators, the first two 
classes constituting 44 and 43 per | 
cent of the total and the transmission- 
line operators the balance. It con- 
cerns itself with all questions affect- 
ing the prosperity and progress of 
natural gas, except price regulation. 
This is what its charter prescribes as 
its aims and prerogatives: | 
“To promote and advance the wel- 
fare, progress, and development of 
the Natural Gas Industry in the | 
Unitcd States, and particularly to 


protect the interests of the producers | 


of natural gas. 

“To promote the improvement of 
the Natural Gas Industry’s service to | 
the general public. | 

“To co-operate with officials of | 
governmental agencies in any’ pro- | 
gram considered essential to the 
national welfare.” | 

In furtherance of such purposes | 
the Association is empowered to dis- | 
seminate information of all kinds, in- 
cluding that of interest to the general 
public and to its members, especially 
that regarding legislation affecting | 
natural gas, the statistical position of 
the industry, and its technical and 
scientific advancement. 


The Association is empowered also | 
to represent the Natural Gas Industry 
before legislative and administrative 
bodies, and to draft instruments of 
legislation, and to do everything of 
which it is capable to promote good | 
relations between the natural gas in- 
dustry and the public. 


Officers of the Independent Nat- 
ural Gas Association of America are: | 
E. Buddrus, Chicago, Illinois, Presi- | 
dent; Paul Kayser, El Paso, Texas, | 
Ist Vice-President; J. H. Dunn, 
Amarillo, Texas, 2nd Vice President, 
and F. W. Peters, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
Treasurer. The directors, in addi- 
tion to Messrs. Buddrus, Kayser, and 
Dunn, are: Mark H. Adams, Wich- | 


ita, Kansas; Clyde H. Alexander, | 
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ton, West Virginia; W. G. Skelly, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma; William H. 
Wildes and C. H. Zachry, Dallas, 
Texas. 

The Mid-Continent Office is in the 
First National Building, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, and is under the di- 
rection of Chas. L. Orr, who, before 
assuming his present position, was 
for five years secretary of the In- 
terstate Oil Compact Commission. 
The Washington Office of the As- 
sociation is in charge of John A. Fer- 
guson, Executive Director of the As- 
sociation, who, for some years, was 
senior member of the Missouri Pub- 
lic Service Commission. 





CLEVELAND, for many years, has led the 
field in the production of trenching machines 
for city and town gas distribution work. 
The answer to this stand-out performance 
is found in CLEVELANDS intimate contact 
with Gas Company trenching problems for 
over 20 years and in an aggressive open- 
minded engineering policy poinfed to con- 
stant improvement and modernization. 
CLEVELAND has the ““know-how”’ to help 
you select the logical trencher to most effi- 
ciently and economically meet your trench- 
ing jobs, whether for distribution—trans- 
mission or service. There's a CLEVELAND 
Model exactly suited to your work. Avail 
yourself of this a 


ry 





THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 


' 20100 ST, CLAIR AVE, 


e CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
“CLEVELANDS” Save More . 
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The Interstat eo 
e interstate Co 
: int¢ 
Oil Compact Commission a 
tior 
H s * of 
—Its Objectives oo 
i scic 
By mir 
ser 
Franklin Williams “ 
it YROM relatively small beginnings, this compact is to conserve oil and oh 
\ the Interstate Oil Compact Com- gas by the prevention of physical Lag 
mission, has become one of the waste thereof from any cause.’ Those in 
| most powerful agencies for the pro- 21 words have since proven to be the TE; 
; motion of the petroleum industry in most potent 21 words in petroleum. sant 
)} the country. A purely voluntary or- “To best accomplish its purpose, fro’ 
| ganization, having no set dues or no the Commission sought first to en- lem 
‘} obligations, its membership is made _ lighten itself, and then to obtain and oa 
: up solely of states, of which there are make available to the states and the lem 
4) now fifteen, namely Arkansas Col- public, authoritative information con- Hon, Andrew F. Schoeppel sou 
orado, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, cerning all phases of oil and gas con- Governor of Kansas ip 
Louisiana, Michigan, Montana, New _ servation. — of = Interstate pe 
Mexico, New York, Ohio, Okla- “Seeking to consolidate the posi- a ee : 
homa, Pennsylvania, Texas, and _ tions of its various members and to | i i ak ee 
West Virginia, each state being rep- reconcile their divergent opinions as and pu oe ener and their solu- . Jf siot 
resented ex’officio by its governor, to what constituted true conserva- reser earnestly ian t. (These quar- der 
who may serve on the directorate tion, study committees on coopera- a mertings are still being He ity 
himself or designate an alternative, tion, coordination, and consumption sl a ae ae cae 8 re of 
if generally an outstanding oil or gas were appointed. These committees ee 7 € states and the indus- wit 
i man. Each state’s contribution to conducted exhaustive studies on mat- try.) e conciliatory effect of thus a ci 
‘the general fund is decided by itself. ters peculiar to their individual M¢CUDS across the conference table trol 
i} There is no effort to influence its ac- spheres. Their reports were stud- erased the initial feelings of antag- am 
f tion. ied, augmented, and approved by the aa seg rivalry that prevailed in the 
i The Interstate Compact to Con- Commission and then disseminated ; early days of the Compact. ° vie 
i serve Oil and Gas was formed at _ to the public. _ “Cloaked only with the power ol rele 
| Dallas, Texas, February 6, 1935, “Quarterly meetings, open to the inquiry and Tecommendation dele- com 
i having superseded the Oil States’ public, were inaugurated by the Com- gated by Article VI of its charter, Si 
‘| Aavisory Committee which follow- mission and held regularly in various which provided that the Commission Bing 
“ing the dissolution of. the N.R.A. had of the oil producing states. To these shall ‘make inquiry and ascertain wit! 
“| been declared unconstitutional by the meetings the representatives of the ™eans for bringing about conserva- init 
United States Supreme Court. The states and the industry brought their on and the prevention of physical bee 
framers of the new compact how- problems where they were thoroughly waste of oil and gas and report its ton 
ever, were careful to have it ratified “findings and recommendations to the ana 
by Congress, and six states immedi- several states for adoption or rejec- syh 
ately signed it. These were Okla- tion, the Commission immediately and 
homa, Texas, Kansas, New Mexico, turned to a thorough study and com- Ag’ 
Colorado, and Illinois. parison of the administration of the nev 
Not wishing to bind the state, all oil and gas conservation statutes of Visi 
* contracts were limited to two years the various states. tion 
to provide against the contingency “As a result of its study the Com- * 
of administration change. This has mission prompted the compilation of mis 
been the policy pursued ever since, a comprehensive analysis of the then of 
and reratification has succeeded re- existing regulatory Acts which was ther 
ratification with no amendments +o destined to later become the basis for has 
the original instrument, constituting, the determination of the require- | exa: 
perhaps, a record in an authority of ments of a model oil and gas con- ters 
this character. servation law. of 
The aims of the Interstate Oil “With the passage of time, the tho: 
Compact Commission have been set Compact Commission continued to wh 
out for the readers of American Gas widen its scope and expand its activ- erei 
Journal by its secretary, Earl Foster, ities and influence. By the appoint- ficiz 
as follows PE : ment of permanent working commit- stat 
“The objectives of the sovereign- tees, with memberships composed of to t 
ties signing the interstate oil com- outstanding technical and profession- sior 
pact were clearly and concisely set al men, the Commission has been en- bod 





forth in Article IT of the Agreement abled to conduct inquiries, surveys, 
in a sentence of only twenty-one Earl Foster, Secretary and studies of various conditions af- 
words which read: ‘The purpose of Interstate Oil Compact Commission fecting the oil industry. Today the 
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results of the work of the Compact 
Commission and its committees reach 
into nearly every state in the Union. 
With its reports, surveys, findings, 
recommendations and other informa- 
tion going regularly to the thousands 
of persons on its mailing list, the 
Commission awakens the public con- 
sciousness and the state legislative 
mind to the importance of the con- 
servation of oil and gas. 


“As conditions and circumstances 
have changed within the industry, the 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission 
has exhibited its versatility in keep- 
ing attuned to the needs of the time. 
This fact may best be illustrated by 
noting the transition of its efforts 
from originally dealing with prob- 
lems arising from overproduction and 
too great a supply of oil, to the prob- 
lems encountered in seeking new 
sources of increasing production and 
supplementing a lack of adequate pe- 
troleum supplies. 


“In the latter case, the Commis- 
sion, at the outset of the war, ten- 
dered its every cooperation and facil- 
ity to the President and all agencies 
of the federal government charged 
with the responsibility of maintaining 
a constantly available supply of pe- 
troleum and its products to meet the 
ever-increasing military demand and 
the needs of essential civilian econ- 
omy. The Commission has been un- 
relenting in its efforts to aid in ac- 
complishing that goal. 


“Since its creation in 1935, not a 
single state has exercised its right to 
withdraw from the Compact. Its 
initial membership of six states has 
been more than doubled by the addi- 
tion of the states of Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Michigan, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky, Ohio, Montana 
and West‘ Virginia. The Compact 
Agreement has been regularly re- 
newed and extended without pro- 
visional change except as to expira- 
tion date. 


“The Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission, founded upon the principle 
of voluntary cooperation in the fur- 
therance of oil and gas conservation, 
has become recognized as a working 


lexample of successful voluntary in- 


terstate cooperation in the guidance 
of a most important industry in a 
thoroughly democratic manner. It is 
wholly dependent upon state sov- 
ereignty for vitalization by public of- 
ficials, of its respective member 
States, of the recommendations made 
to the states. It carries on its mis- 
sion as a consulting and advisory 
body without any powers of com- 
pulsion. It issues no directives and 
as never sought to arbitrarily im- 
Pose its will upon any state. Its 


only force is that of enlightened pub- 
lic opinion and the prevailing influ- 
ence of right.” 


Personnel 


The present officers of the Inter- 
state Oil Compact Commission are 
Hon. Andrew F. Schoeppel, Gover- 
nor of Kansas, Topeka, Kansas; J. 
C. Hunter, Abilene, Texas, 1st Vice- 
President; Warwick M. Downing, 
2nd _ Vice-president; Earl Foster, 
General Executive Secretary, and 
Elmer G, Dahlgren, Technical Ad- 
viser. Its present executive board is 
composed of the following: Hon. 
Andrew F. Schoeppel; Hon. Robert 
S. Kerr, Governor of Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Hiram 
M. Dow, Roswell, New Mexico, and 
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Hon. Sam H. Jones, Ex-Governor of 
Louisiana, Lake Charles, Louisiana. 

Following are the chief standing 
committees, with their chairmen: 
Legal, Earl Foster, Chairman; Regu- 
latory Practises, Theo. A. Morgan, 
Director of Conservation, Wichita, 
Kansas; Interstate Relations, W. J. 
Holloway, Ex-Governor of Okla- 
homa, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 
Research and Co-ordination, Lloyd 
L. Jordan, Acting Chairman, Arkan- 
sas Oil & Gas Division, El Dorado, 
Arkansas; Engineering Dr. E. De- 
Goyler, well-known geologist; Pub- 
lic Lands, Judge Warwick M. Down- 
ing, Denver, Colorado; Economics, 
Alexander Sachs, New York City; 
Laws, Hiram M. Dow, Former Lieu- 
tenant Governor of New Mexico, 
Roswell, New Mexico. 





Southwest Personnel Conference 
American Gas Association 


M. V. Cousins, Personnel Director, 
United Gas Pipe Line Company, and 
Chairman of the American Gas Association 
Southwest Personnel Conference, has ap- 
pointed Willard G. Wiegel, Personnel Di- 
rector, Lone Star Gas Company; Grover 
Jones, Secretary, Houston Natural Gas 
Corporation; and Robert G. Kenan, Man- 
ager Personnel Department, Southern Nat- 
ural Gas Company, as a nominating com- 
mittee to name a chairman and other of- 
ficers for the Conference for 1946. Mr. 
Wiegel will serve as chairman of the nom- 
inating committee which will make recom- 
mendations as to the time and location of 
meetings for next year, as well as the sub- 
jects to be discussed. 

At the recent meeting of the Confer- 
ence at Shreveport, La., where Mr. Cousins 
presided, members discussed reemployment 


of veterans and new regulations governing 
deferment of essential employees. Inter- 
esting statistics were presented regarding 
Selective Service Headquarters’ reports on _ 
discharged veterans who are presently be- 
ing returned to civilian life. 


House organs were discussed with a 
view to determining the type of informa- 
tion that should be included to make such 
publications more attractive, and repre- 
sentatives of companies publishing house 
organs were requested to bring copies of 
their respective magazines to the next 
meeting for further discussion on this sub- 
ject. Thrift and pension plans, job re- 
lations training courses and employee- 
customer relations courses were subjects 
in the general discussion at the meeting. 

As soon as hotel reservations can be ob- 
tained, members will be informed by Chair- 
man Cousins, as to the time and place of 
the next meeting of the Conference. 
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equipment we originated the High Pressure Gas Holders. | 

Our designs of today, either vertical or horizontal type, welded or 
riveted are outstanding in engineering detail and fabrication. They pro- 
vide an economic means of storage for service in outlying districts, for 
off-peak storage or to meet emergency demands. 
The products and services we offer include much of the heavy equipment 
entering into gas making, storage, transmission and distribution. 
Ask us about our Gas Holder Inspection Service. 


The Stacey Manufacturing Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FABRICATORS = « 

Gas Holders—Gas Plant Equipment—Steel Plate 
Construction—Gas Holder Inspection Service 


P IONEERS in the design, fabrication and erection of gas plant 
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HERE ARE certain facts which 

call for serious consideration 

when formulating plans for se- 
lecting and training the salesmen 
which will be needed in the postwar 
period. One of these facts is that 
every gas company will need a 
sales force whether or not it sells 
appliances. Experience has demon- 
strated that when a company turns 
over all appliance selling to deal- 
ers,. those dealers and their sales- 
men become what is virtually a 
sales department of the gas com- 
pany. Some dealers in the terri- 
tories of gas companies which sell 
no appliances have been extremely 
successful. They have been good 
business men, expert salesmen, shown 
remarkable ability in selecting and 


’ training the men who work for them 


and have built up truly amazing sales 
records. Such dealers require little 
or no coaching by the gas company. 
As a matter of fact, the company 
may learn a great deal from them. 
Such dealers, however, are few and 
far between. There are many times 
more dealers who will secure at least 
reasonably good results if the gas 
company sales department does all it 
can to train them, co-operate with 
them and arouse their enthusiasm for 
selling gas appliances. If they are 


left entirely alone, the sales they, 


make' are likely to prove disappoint- 


ing. 
Assisting the Dealer 


As a class, plumbers have not yet 
mastered the art of merchandising to 
the degree department stores, for 
example, have. They have been 
making progress but are likely to 
need help in building up efficient 
sales departments. Others who may 
sell appliances are likely to need as- 
sistance at the start. It may be de- 
sirable to help them select salesmen 
and then to help them train them. In 
all cases, dealers can be considered 
as, in so far as gas appliances are 
concerned, gas company salesmen. 
The main difference is that where 
dealers sell the appliances and the 
gas company does not, there are 
likely to be many times more active 
salesmen than would be the case if 
all appliance sales were made by the 
gas company itself and, provided the 
dealers are given all the assistance 
and co-operation they need, sales 
volume will be higher. So what ap- 
plies to the selecting and the training 


By 
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of gas company salesmen, applies to 
a very considerable degree to the 
selecting and the training of dealers 
and in some cases, at least, to the 
selecting and the training of the 
salesmen of those dealers. 


A second fact is that there is 
bound to be a shortage of experi- 
enced salesmen after the war. The 
younger and most able bodied sales- 
men in all lines of business have 
been in the armed services. Since 
civilian production has been reduced 
to such a degree that the need of 
salesmen has been decreased to a 
marked degree, comparatively few 
new salesmen have been trained dur- 
ing the past three years. Young men 
who, in normal times, would have 
entered the sales field as soon as they 
graduated from high school or col- 
lege have gone directly from school 
or college into the armed forces and 
in many cases have done so before 
they have completed their education. 
The number of salesmen who have 
continued to be active in the selling 
field during the war is a small per- 
centage of the number which will be 
required after the war ends. 


More Salesmen Required 
After the War 


All of the industries which em- 
ployed salesmen before the war will 
have to increase the number in their 
employ greatly after the war. New 
products will be placed upon the 
market, new industries will be start- 
ed and these will require salesmen. 
The outlook is that there will bea 
greater demand for salesmen than 
ever before and a smaller supply of 
experienced and successful salesmen 
from which to draw. Such a situa- 
tion calls for intensive training of in- 
experienced men. It also means that 
it is important to start building up 
the new sales departments just as 
soon as possible. 

Obviously, a very large percent- 
age of the men who are selected by 
the gas companies for sales training 
will have to come from among the 
veterans of this war. Disabled vet- 
erans are being discharged from the 
services in ever increasing number. 
The prospects are the number will 
continue to increase until the war 
with Japan is over. Some of these 


veterans who were working for gay 
companies before they -entered the 
services will not be disabled so seri- 
ously. as to disqualify them for the 
same work they were doing before 
they entered the armed forces. Others 
will be. Some of these can be de 
veloped into good salesmen. At any 
rate, the idea is worth serious con 
sideration. 
more about the gas business than will 
those who never worked for a gas 
company before. 


Certain characteristics have come 


to be considered desirable on the part 
of those who are to be trained for 
sales work. Among them are a per 
sonality which makes a good first 
impression on strangers and which 
continues to make a good impression, 
talent for meeting and talking with 
others, confidence in the company for 
which they work and in the produtt 
or services sold. All these, however, 
are largely surface characteristics 
The ability to work hard and long at 
the job is of even greater importance. 
Those sufficiently determined to suc 
ceed have a way of overcoming all 
obstacles in their way. For this 
reason some of the veterans are ‘going 
to make better salesmen than they 
would have without that war expetr 
ence they have gained. Thev have 
learned, as they could not have 
learned in any other way the im 
portance of courage, determination 
and persistence. 

Salesmen have to meet many dis 
couragements. They have to do their 
work alone, that is, they do not work 
in groups as most other employes do 
The nervous tension of their job 8 
greater than it is in the case of mos 
other gas company work. To make 
sales they may have to make calls in 
the evenings. 

Since the last war there has been 
tendency to set the educational re 
quirements for new salesmen higher 
and higher. This has been due 
partly to the fact that college enroll 
ments increased. It has been pos 
sible to employ graduates of goo 
engineering schools as industrial ga 
salesmen. Such men, especially, i 
they have had actual shop experient 
can be expected to do better wo 
than those who have not had ft 
technical training and _ experient 
these men have had. In addition # 
the industrial gas uses of the pas 
the prospects are that air condition 
ing by gas will offer a greater marké 
than ever before. The very fine pr 
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Training Appliance Salesmen 


They will know much§ 
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duction tolerances which have be- 
come standard require in many cases 
automatic control of room tempera- 
tures and in some industries humid- 
ity as well. The combined house 
heating and conditioning units which 
are being developed indicate also more 
and more of the house heating by gas 
will include air conditioning as well. 


Trained Men Desirable 

Technically trained men are desir- 
able in this sort of sales work but 
those who would have been in engi- 
neering schools during the past three 
years have been in the armed forces, 
instead, to a greater and greater de- 
gree. An indication of the present 
shortage of graduate engineers is in- 
dicated by the fact that in the March, 
1945, issue of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing there are twenty-four advertise- 
ments calling for engineers and only 
nine advertisements by engineers 
looking for jobs. Many of the firms 
advertising for engineers need sev- 
eral and state they need them because 
of postwar programs. Therefore, 
the competition for the services of all 
available engineers promises to be 
keen and sales departments may be 
forced to select the best material from 
veterans who have had most of their 
training and have ieceived at least 
part of their education in the army 









or the navy. 

Due to the difficulty which may be 
expected in finding and selecting new 
salesmen which approach the stand- 
ards set up in the prewar years, 
training of new men becomes more 
important than ever before. Too 
much attention cannot be given in 
this training to information about 
the gas industry and the particular 
gas company for which the man is to 
sell. Usually the more a new sales- 
men knows about the company for 


which he works the better the results 


he will obtain. 


Knowledge of Production 
an Aid 

The training course, therefore, 
may well start-at the gas works. The 
new men are shown how gas is pro- 
duced. It may be well to have one 
or more of the engineers at the plant 
deliver lectures to the new men, in 
case a number are being trained. 
Where there are only a very few an 
informal talk in the office will serve 
the purpose. This general plan of 
familiarizing the new men with the 
company and the gas industry may 
well be followed in the case of all 
gas company departments. It may 
not seem important that the new men 
be given such a course of instruction. 
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Yet, it has come to be more and more 
generally recognized that the more a 


_ salesman knows about the company 


for which he works, the better the 
results he obtains. When he gets 
out into the field making sales, he is 
bound to hear a lot about his com- 
pany and not all he hears will be 
favorable. Hence, the importance 
of providing him with the facts at 
the very start. 

In the case of appliances, the new 
men need to be given all the facts 
about them. It is a help if they can 
visit a factory in which they are 
manufactured and see for themselves 
how they are made. The next best 
is to provide for lectures by repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers and, 
if possible, have these illustrated with 
motion pictures and lantern slides. 

In the case of industrial gas and 
house heating and air conditioning, 
present installations may be inspected 
and reasons pointed out why the sale 
was made in the first place, how gas 
has solved problems, etc. The prob- 
lem is to provide these new men with 
as many facts as possible in the time 
available. 


Preparing Effective Sales 
Course 


Or, several gas companies after the 
war, could join together and prepare 
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streamlined, 
efficient. Dis- 
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advanced en- 
gineering. 


To “PAYNEHEAT’S” 30 years’ specialized experience 
and nationwide reputation for fine furnaces are now 
added the great resources and technical facilities of 
Dresser Industries, Inc. * Thus, sales horizons are 
widened, postwar opportunities enlarged for PAYNE 
representatives everywhere. And they will have, as 
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Request FREE booklet. 
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an effective course of study and send 
all their new salesmen to take the 
training. A program much like that 
of The National Commercial Gas As- 
sociation back in the 1910s could be 
followed or one more like that of the 
1920s. That is, the training could 
be done by some established educa- 
tional institution with fully qualified 
gas men doing some of the instruct- 
ing. The training, however, should 
be complete and thorough and no 
training center can take the place of 
eacn gas company familiarizing each 
new salesmen with every department 
of the company for which he works. 

Regardless of the method used, it 
is important that the new salesman 
knows the company for which he 
works and the products or the serv- 
ices he sells. To make certain he 
does, requires examinations as he is 
given instruction. These may be 
written or oral. They may take the 
form of general discussions with 
each man being required to take part. 
New men who do not absorb the 
knowledge which is imparted to them 
cannot be expected to make the best 
possible records as salesmen. This 
holds, of course, in the case of every- 
thing they are taught. 

The man who knows all there is to 
know about his company, the gas in- 
dustry as a whole, the advantages of 
using gas, the appliances in which it 
is burned, etc., has a decided advan- 
tage over one who lacks this knowl- 
edge. Yet, he may not make as many 
sales as it might seem he should. 


Sales Training 


Every salesman, to make a sale, 
must gain the attention of the pros- 
pect, arouse interest in what he is 
selling, create a desire for it and then 
close the sale. He must learn how 
to make the proper approach and 
how to make his departure as soon 
as possible after closing the sale. 
Sales have been lost after they have 
been made because the salesman 


" stayed around too long and the pros- 


pect changed his or her mind. 

The training of new salesmen, 
therefore, may well include a strictly 
sales course. Such a course can be 
given at some training center to 
which it is convenient to send the 
new men. It should be thorough and 
all instructors should be fully quali- 
fied to teach salesmanship. 

After all this training has been 
completed, however, it still is desir- 
able to have the new man go out with 
an experienced salesman and see how 
sales actually are made. Of course, 
in the old days, this was considered 
all the training required. A new 
man went with one of the older sales- 
men one day, with another the next 
and so on until he had had a day with 
eacn man on the sales force. This 
part of the training, however, is much 
the same as that which a young doc- 
tor gets when he is serving an in- 
terneship in a hospital. Long since, 
it has come to be considered insuf- 
ficient for a doctor to get all of his 
instruction and training in this man- 
ner. Also, it has been found that 
the more thoroughly a new salesman 
is trained, the more he profits by 
going into the field with an experi- 
enced man to observe how sales actu- 
ally are made in practice. 


Training Never Stops 


In the most successful sales de- 
partment training never stops. Some 
sales managers believe daily sales 
meetings pay. Some prefer weekly 
meetings. At these meetings talks 
may be. given by representatives of 
the manufacturers whose products 
are sold. Sales demonstrations may 
be made. The sales manager him- 
self may give a talk to his men. 
There are several objectives of such 
meetings. One is to keep the men 
fully informed regarding what they 
are selling. Another is the exchange 
of information between the men in 
tne department. A third is to main- 
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tain enthusiasm. If the meeting 
programs are such that the men like 
to attend the sessions, much is. ac- 
complished. If, on the other hand, 
the meetings lack interest and the 
men are listless, they may do little 
or no good. j 

On the whole that sales department 
in which there is the most complete 
and effective teamwork secures the 
best results. That department where 
there is a lack of team work produces 
the poorest results. The developing 
of team work is important. Many a 
sale has been closed ‘because the 
salesman could call unon another 
man in the department or upon the 
sales manager, himself, the two of 
them make the call together and pre- 
sent new arguments to the prospect. 
The degree to which team work is 
effected, of course, depends a great 
deal upon the manager of the sales 
department. He can be handicapped, 
however, if the general sales policy 
of a company or method of paying 
the salesmen is such as to discourage 
team work. 

After all, not so much actual sales- 
manship has been required during the 
war to sell gas. After the war it 
will become desirable to develop just 
as many new uses as possible. At 
least some of the new products which 
it can be expected will be placed on 
the market as soon as possible after 
the war ends should have production 
problems which can be solved best 
through the use of gas. 

All this means that even the oldest 


and most experienced gas company . 


salesman may have a lot to learn 
when civilian production gets under 
way once more. So, it could be a 
mistake to confine all the training to 
new salesmen. It might result in 
placing the older ones at a decided 
disadvantage. Since no one can be 
certain when the war ends, even that 
it will not end before this is in print, 
it is obvious the selecting and the 
training of salesmen should be started 
right now if not already done. 
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LITTLE GEM’ #4 


GAS BURNER 


A small unit which may be used 
singly or in series. Each unit 642 
in. tong x 4 in. wide. Wide ap- 
plication of domestic and commer- 
cial uses. May be used in round 
or square steam or hot water 
boilers. warm air furnaces, Arcola 
type heaters and circulating heat- 
ers. commercially for heat- 
ing tanks, boilers. ranges, ovens, 
etc. Natural, manufactured, or 
mixed gas. Complete combustion 
— pre-mixing. Write for cir- 
cular. 


COLUMBIA BURNER CO. 
729 Ewing Street 
Toledo 7, Ohio 
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Report of Post-War Planning Committee 


Indiana Gas Association 


T A MEETING of the Indiana 

Gas Association Sept. 15, 1944, 

a postwar planning committee 
was appointed. At a meeting in In- 
dianapolis, May 3, 1945, the commit- 
tee made its report on postwar home 
building. 


Recommendations 

Discontinue Post-War Planning 
Committee. 

Set up permanent steering or plan- 
ning committee composed of a chair- 
man and the chairmen of the various 
standing committees and the Vice- 
President of the Association to meet 
soon after the Annual Meeting and 
agree on work assignments for com- 
ing year. Work of individual com- 
mittees not to be limited to these as- 
sisnments. 

1. Four exhibits 

A. Age of Indiana Housing 

B. Character of Need (non-farm) 

C. Detail of Need by rental value 

at 1944 price levels 

D. Detail of Need by rental value 

at 1940 price levels 
2. Indiana portion of National Pro- 
gram is about 2%4% 


12,600,000 *K 25 = ———- 


= 31,500 homes per year to be 
built in Indiana (non-farm) 
3.75% New Housing under $40 
Rental @ 1940 price level 
51% New Housing under $40 
Rental @ 1944 price level 
4, Residential Gas 


Service 1943 17.4c per therm 

Group Housing 

Service 7.8c per therm 
Difference 9.6c per therm 


130 therms per year @ 9.6¢ = 
$12.48 
). Effect on investment per customer 
6. Trend toward Urban Redevelop- 
ment 
Housing Plans Come in Focus 
(Business Week—4-14-45) 
Private Industry at its peak year 
only constructed 900,000 homes. 
1,300,000 homes estimated yearly 
Post-War Need. 
Contribution to full employment. 
Taft Subcommittee on Housing 
and Urban Redevelopment 
May influence legislation by 
Senator R. F. Wagner’s Bank- 
ing Committee 
Senator James FE. Murray’s 
Labor Committee 


Permanent Federal Agency rec- 
mended 
John Blanford: Present N.H.A. 
Includes F.H.A.; F.P.H.A.; 
F.H.L.B.A. ; 


Producers Council: Overall Su- 
pervisory Agency with housing 
policies stipulated by Congress. 
Citizens Housing Council: Hous- 
ing Administrator made a Cabinet 
Member. 
U. S. Savings & Loan League: 
Separate Lending and Housing 
Agencies. Housing officials would 
not be inclined to encourage thrift 
and home ownership. 
National Savings & Loan League: 
Credit agencies kept in subordinate 
position. Functions weakened by 
agency not strictly financial. 
N.A.R.E.B.: Have two major 
housing agencies— 

(a) Bureau of Housing and 

Urban Research 
(b) Federal Home _ Finance 
Board 


Thinking Trends Toward a Four 
Point Program 


Lower construction costs 
eliminate obsolete building codes 
action against price fixing 
supervised zoning 
regulated land use 
Broader research 
More flexible credit 
Permit savings & loans to invest 
in 

F.H.O. insured mortgages 

Treasury to buy debentures of 
F.H.L.B.A. 

Longer amortization and smaller 
equity risks 

Low cost credit and risk insur- 
ance for builders 

Equity protection against unem- 
ployment 
More Low Rent Housing 
yield insurance plan to permit 
Life Insurance. Companies to 
own and operate rental -hous- 
ing with low return guaranteed 
by the Government. 

Mutual Home Ownership Cor- 
porations 


Larger Housing Subsidy 


Federal Public Housing Authority 
studying local needs as basis for 
request for added _— subsidy 
authorization. 

Permit immediate loans to local 
authorities for advance planning. 
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Permit F.P.H.A. to acquire and op- 
erate local projects in default. 


All agree, post-war construction 
follow master plan of coordi- 
nated redevelopment. 


Method Used in Rochester, 
New York 


“Parcels of land which the city has 
obtained possession of by reason of 
foreclosure for taxes will be sold on 
a contingency basis to builders with 
priorities for $200 per lot. Under 
the plan a builder secures a priority 
to build. He then makes a contract 
with the City Administration which 
in effect gives him an option on the 
land and requires him to have con- 
struction under way by the end of 
this year. Just as soon as the first 
loan is made, the city then gives title 
to the land and receives $200 per lot. 
No construction is permitted on lots 
smaller than 50 ft. wide. At first 
the builders were a bit skeptical of 
building within the city and had in 
mind building in the surrounding 
towns. However, they have realized 
that with construction costs up, it is 
advantageous to them to secure the 
land with all improvements paid for 
$200 per lot. In this area, the per- 
mission has been given by Federal 
authorities for the erection of 450 
homes. Already 350 have been con- 
tracted for to be built on city-owned 
real estate.” 


Research 


New methods of construction 
Purdue Housing Foundation 
Steel Lumber 
Prefabrication 

New comforts and convenience 
Climate control 
Panel Heating 
Moisture — odor and greasy 

vapor control 
Solar Homes 





Servel All-Year Gas Air 
Conditioning Unit 


At two recent meetings John K. Knight- 
on, Sales Manager of the Air-Conditioning 
Division of Servel, explained to the build- 
ing fraternity of Seattle the marvels of 
the Servel Year-Round Gas Air Condi- 
tioning Unit. 

Both meetings were held in the Home 
Service Auditorium of the Seattle Gas 
Company. Forty-four members of the 
Washington State Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute.of Architects, and members 
of the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers were entertained at 
a luncheon, and fifty-one members of the 
Seattle Master Builders, and of the Bank- 
ing fraternity were guests at a dinner 
meeting. 
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Public Service Co. of Indiana 


Files Petition on Disposition 
of Gas and Water Properties 


ITH the filing of petitions with 

the Public Service Commission 

of Indiana recently, President 
Robert A. Gallagher, of Public Serv- 
ice Company of Indiana, Inc., an- 
nounced a prograin designed to im- 
prove operating conditions and insti- 
tute economies beneficial to the Com- 
pany and some 325,000 utility cus- 
tomers in 70 Indiana counties. 

The program must be submitted to 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for its approval and, in part, 
to stockholders of the Company. 

Under the program, the Company 
plans to refund its present $59,314,- 
500 first mortgage bonds, and its 
$14,818,590 of preferred stock, be- 
sides prepaying $7,750,000 of serial 
notes. It would do this refinancing 
chiefly by means of a new $48,00,- 
000 mortgage bond issue, the issuance 
of $13,000,000 in new notes, and the 
sale of $15,000,000 of new preferred 
stock. This move, Mr. Gallagher ex- 
plained, would save Public Service 
about $495,000 a year in interest 
charges, on present security rates, 
and before payment of Federal in- 
come taxes. With operating costs 
and taxes continuing to increase, said 
Mr. Gallagher, it is important to take 
advantage of prevailing lower in- 
terest and dividend rates. 

“The program includes the first 
step in the disposition of the Com- 
pany’s gas and water properties,” Mr. 
Gallagher said. “This would make 
Public Service Company a strictly 
electric company. Its electric rev- 
enues now exceed 86% of the total 
revenue. 

“Subject to commission approvals, 
the gas and water properties are to 
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High in efficiency . . . low in cost. In hundreds of plants through 
out the country, Connelly Iron Sponge has provenitself.. tue 
finest purification material on the market. Not only does it 1owe: 
your purifying cost but its high activity and capacity tenas to 
reduce distribution and service complaints because of the cleaner 
gas which ultimately lowers operating and maintenance costs 


If you have a problem in gas purification, Connelly’s 68 yeas 
of experience is at your service. Our engineers can help you 


there is no obligation on your part. 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE & GOVERNOR CO. 
LOS ANGELES, CAi‘:# 
3154 SOUTH CALIFORNIA AVE., CHICAGO 8. ILL. 


be sold to a new company to be or- 
ganized. This new company would 
be financed by the sale of its Com- 
mon capital stock to Public Service, 
and by the placing of a $6,000,000 
mortgage on the gas and water utility 
properties, which have a total value 
in excess of $14,500,000. 

“The new company would be 
placed under trained and experienced 
personnel drawn from Public Service 
Company in the main. Employe pro- 
grams, such as insurance and retire- 
ment plans now in force with Public 
Service Company, would be adopted 
by the new company. 

“The decision to separate the gas 
and water utilities is made after ex- 
tended studies. The electric and gas 
utilities are competitive and to de- 
velop each’ one to its fullest advan- 
tage they should be separated. The 
operation and construction of gas 
and water utilities have much in 
common and they should be operated 
together. The camtanancsal believes 
separ tion is in the public interest. 

‘This change is in keeping with 
policy expressed by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission in pro- 
ceedings under the Holding Company 
Act. The Company is not at present 
under any order from the Securities 
and E xchange Commission to make a 
separation, but during proceedings in 
1941 regarding the consolidation 
which resulted in the formation of 
the Lab oe Public Service Company 
of Indiana, Inc., the staff requested 
that consideration be given to the ulti- 
mate separation and disposition of 
the gas and water utilities.” 

Public Service Company serves 622 
municipalities with electric service, 
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42 with gas service and 19 with 
water service. 


The cities and towns in which the éom- 

pany now operates electric, gas and 

water utilities are— “ 
Aurora, Clarksville, Claysburg, Frank- 
lin, Jeffersonville, New Albany, Nobles- 
ville, Shelbyville and Sheridan. 


Cities and towns in which the company 

now operates both electric and gas util- 

ities include— 
Atlanta, Attica, Bedford, Bloomington, 
Cicero, Cloverdale, Columbus, Green- 
castle, Greensburg, Huntington, La- 
fayette, Liberty, Martinsville,. Mitchell, 
New Castle, North Manchester, Roch- 
ester, Seymour, Ulen, and West La- 
fayette. = 

Cities and towns in whic!: 

operates both electric an' 

are— 
Bloomfield, Bourbon, Brownstown, 
French Lick, Greenwood, Spencer, 
Wabash, West Baden and Worthing- 
ton. 

In Crawfordsville, both gas and water 

utilities are now operated by the Com- 

pany. Cities and towns in which only 

the gas utility is operated are— 
Edinburg, Frankfort, Lebanon, Linden, 
Tipton and Williamsport. 

Cities in which only electric service 
is supplied, and which would not be 
affected by the proposed separation 
of operations, include Terre Haute, 
Clinton, Sullivan, Vincennes, Bick- 
nell, Princeton, Kokomo, Peter sburg 
and Oakland City. 

W. H. Shultz Rejoins Staff 
of Hill, Hubbell & Co. 


the company 
water utilities 





Wayne H. Schultz has returned to the. 


staff of Hill, Hubbell & Company Division 
of General Paint Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, 
as Field Engineer and Eastern Representa- 
tive after a leave of absence during the 
emergency. Mr. Schultz brings with him 
years of technical and practical experience 
in the coating-and-wrapping of steel pipe 
for oil, gas and other industrial uses, as 
well as the coating, wrapping-and-lining 
of steel pipe for water works and sewage 
purposes. His many friends welcome him 
back to his active representation in the 
steel pipe protection field. 
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Book Reviews 


The Chemical Formulary, Volume 
VII, edited by H. Bennett (F.A.I. 
C.). Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 
234 King Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
174 pages. Price $6.00. 

This latest volume contains an en- 
tire new series of formulae not ap- 
pearing in previous volumes. The 
many hundreds of tested formulae 
cover a wide variety of industries. 
Theory is not discussed. The in- 
formation given is intended for prac- 
tical use in the manufacture of mar- 
ketable products or in the operation 
or maintenance of a plant. 

The book is divided into the fol- 
lowing sections: J. Introduction. II. 
Adhesives. III. Flavors and Bever- 
ages. IV. Cosmetics and Drugs. V. 
Emulsions and Dispersions. VI. Farm 
and Garden Specialties. VII. Food. 
VIII. Inks and Marking Substances. 
IX. Leather, Skins, Furs. X. Lubri- 
cants, Oils, Fats. XI. Materials of 
Construction. XII. Metals and AI- 
loys. XIII. Paints, Enamels, Var- 
nishes, Lacquers. XIV. Paper. XV. 
Photography. XVI. Polishes. XVII. 
Pyrotechnics and Explosives. XVIII. 
Rubber, Resins, Plastics, Waxes. 
XIX. Soaps, Cleaners. XX. Textiles, 
Fibres. XXI Miscellaneous. 





The following three books were 
published in February by National 
Foremien’s Institute Inc., Deep River, 
Conn. 

How to Handle Labor Grievances 
by Dr. John A. Lapp. Bound in 
buckram, 294 pages, 5% x 8 inches, 
$4.00 f.o.b. shipping point. 

Dr. Lapp has brought within the 
covers of one convenient manual a 
practical treatment of the problem 
based on actual experience and the 
review of hundreds of cases. The 
scope of the Manual is indicated by 
the titles of the five parts into which 
the manual is divided. An appendix 


contains twenty-two grievance forms 
used by leading American corpora- 
tions. 

Part I—Background and History 
of Grievance Procedures. 

Part Il—Grievances and How To 
Deal with Them. 

Part IIlJ—Outline of Grievance 
Procedures. 

Part 1V—Grievance Procedures in 
Selected Industries. 

Part V—Problems of 
Procedures. 


Grievance 


Disagreements, disputes and griev- 
ances, between employers and em- 
ployees in industry and commerce are 
endless in variety. All too often care- 
less treatment of them results in ser- 
ious labor disputes later. Yet in most 
cases either a solution to the griev- 
ance is already available, or a prac- 
tical method for arriving at a solution 
is ready to apply. 


The Industrial Housekeeping 
Manual by R. F. Vincent. Cloth 
bound, decorated cover, 116 pages, 
fully indexed, $2.50 F.O.B. shipping 
point. 

The Manual condenses to twelve 
chapters the information required by 
supervisors of cleaning operations in 
plants and offices. Carefully organ- 
ized, fully indexed, each chapter 
covers fully its topic. 

1. The Job of Housekeeping. 2. 
The Importance of Work Methods. 
3. Safety Pays. 4. Floor Surfaces. 
5. Cleaning Sanitary Fixtures and 
Lockers. 6. Common Sense About 
Soaps. 7. Selection, Use and Care of 
Cleaning Equipment. 8. Functions 
and Duties of Foremen and Crew 
Members. 9. Working Schedules. 10, 
Vermin Extermination. 11. Record 
Keeping. 12. Conclusion — True 
Cleanliness. 


Conference Leader Training by 


Edward S. Maclin and Paul S. Mc- 
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Henry. 54% x 8, 80 pages, cloth 
bound, decorated cover, $2.50 f.o.b. 
‘shipping point. 

The titles of its nine chapters are 
as follows: 1—How to use this 
Manual; 2—The Conference as a 
Method of Instruction ; 3—The Con- 
ference Leader and His Job; 4—De- 
vices Used by Conference Leader; 
5—Training Conference Leaders; 
6—The Introductory Conference; 7 
—Preparing Conference Outline; 8 
—-Practice Conferences; 9—Setting 
Up a Conference in Your Own Plant 
or Department. 


Mr. Edward S. Maclin is president 
of West Virginia Institute of Tech- 
nology. His co-author, Paul S. Mc- 
Henry, is at present Chief of Civilian 
Training for the War Department, 
Middle Atlantic Division of Engi- 


neering. 
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Sales Promotion Committee 
of American Gas Association 


J. French Robinson, President of the 
American Gas Association, has announced 
the appointment of the Promotion Commit- 
tee to direct sales promotion activities 
under the Association’s expanded. program 
of research, advertising and general pro- 
motion. 

D. A. Hulcy, President of the Lone Star 
Gas Company, Dallas, Texas, was appoint- 
ed chairman of the committee which is 
comprised of prominent gas company ex- 
ecutives and members of the administra- 
tive committees of the American Gas As- 
sociation. Members at large are: Joseph 
N. Greene, President, Aiapama Gas Co.; 
W. M. Jacobs, General Sales Manager, 


Southern California Gas Co.; Dean H. 
Mitchell, President, Northern Indiana 


Public Service Co.; Irving K. Peck, Presi- 
dent, Binghamton Gas Works; Col. Hud- 
son W. Reed, President, Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co.; R. J. Rutherford, Vice Presi- 
dent, Worcester Gas Light Co.; F. C. 
Smith, President, Houston Natural Gas 
Corp.; Henry P. J. Steinmetz, Vice Pres. 
in Charge of Sales, Public Service Elec. 
& Gas Co.; Everett J. Boothby (Chairman 
Manufactured Gas Department) Washing- 
ton Gas Light Co.; P. T. Dashiall (Chair- 
man Gas Production Research Committee) 


Philadelphia Gas Works; R. H: Har- 
grove (Chairman Natural Gas Depart- 


ment) United Gas Pipe Line Co.; Edward 
P. Noppel (Chairman Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Research) Ebasco Services, Inc. ; 
Charles A. Tattersall (Chairman Publicity 
Committee) Niagara Hudson Power 
Corp.; John H. Warden (Chairman Resi- 
dential: Gas Section) Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Co.; H. Carl Wolf (Chairman Com- 
mittee on National Advtg.) Atlanta Gas 
Light Co.; Harry K. Wrench (Chairman 
Industrial & Commercial Gas Section) 
Minneapolis Gas Light Co. 

At its first meeting the Promotion Com- 
mittee discussed the general program of 
activities to be undertaken and approved 
the financing of two promotional items to 
be produced immediately. 

Gas Summer Air Conditioning 

Report 





John deB. Shepard, Chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Gas Summer Air Con- 
ditioning of the Industrial and Commercial 
Gas Section and the Residential Gas Sec- 
tion has announced the publication of the 
Committee’s report—Technical Advances 
in Gas Summer Air Conditioning. The 
Committee has carefully analyzed the pos- 
sibilities of gas summer air conditioning 
which will be the greatest direct aid-to the 


AGA Committees 


promotion of gas utilization in his field. 
The report is covered in seven chapters 
beginning with a review of postwar possi- 
bilities of gas summer air conditioning by 
Mr. Shepard. 

The chapter setting forth the report of 
the Technical Advisory Subcommittee by 
its chairman, G. Elmer May of New Or- 
leans Public Service, Inc., discusses tech- 
nical air conditioning problems at the pres- 
ent time and points the way for future re- 
search needed to supply the gas air con- 
ditioning engineer with sufficient data to 
install systems which will provide maxi- 
mum customer satisfaction. 

W. F. Friend, Mechanical Engineer, 
Ebasco Services, Incorporated, brings gas 
air conditioning up-to-date with field ex- 
perience on gas-operated residential and 
small commercial installations illustrated 
with tables on this phase. Following chap- 
ters give cost tables on the different types 
of equipment tested under various condi- 
tions. . 

Gas Air Conditioning for Industrial 
Processing is covered thoroughly in a chap- 
ter by Harold S. Birkett, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., Coordinator of Industrial 
Air Conditioning Data of the Joint Com- 
mittee. Typical industrial systems are il- 
lustrated together with typical applications 
and the supporting data arrived at as a re- 
sult of the tests. 

Refrigerants and Absorbents comprise 
the final chapter by Dr. William R. Hains- 
worth, Vice-President, Servel Incorporated. 

This report will serve as a guide for 
company activities in the field of Gas Sum- 
mer Air Conditioning for Industrial, Com- 
mercial, and Residential gas installations. 





F. E. Vandaveer Joins East 
Ohio Gas Company 


On May 31, Dr. F. E. Vandaveer, Man- 
ager, Testing and Inspection Department, 
of the American Gas Association Testing 
Laboratories, resigned to join the staff of 
The East Ohio Gas Company. In his new 
affiliation, Dr. Vandaveer will assume re- 
sponsibilities formerly handled by the late 
Charles F. Turner, Chief Chemist of this 
company, with headquarters in Cleveland. 
It is expected that he will continue to take 
a prominent part in Association activities 
through various committee assignments. 

Associated with the Laboratories for the 
past 20 years, Dr. Vandaveer is widely 
known throughout the gas industry. Next 
to R. M. Conner, he was the Laboratories 
oldest employee in time of service, joining 
the staff shortly after their establishment 
in 1925. At one time or another he headed 
every department of the Laboratories, in- 







































































cluding testing, research and war work, 
From 1933 to 1937 he was located in Los 
Angeles in charge of the West Coast 
Branch. During his long period of service 
he directed publication Of many gas re 
search bulletins and was the author of 
numerous technical papers, articles and re- 
ports on various subjects connected with 
the utilization of gas. 








F. E. Vandaveer 


Dr. Vandaveer’s entire career has been 
in the gas industry. Specializing in gas 
fuel even during his undergraduate days, 
he studied at the University of Illinos 
under the direction of the late Prof. S. W. 
Parr, holding a fellowship sponsored by 
the former Illinois Gas Association. He 
received his B.S. degree in 1922 and his 
M.S. one year later. In 1925 he was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Philoso 
phy in Industrial Chemistry. Before jou 
ing the Laboratories he worked for severd 
summers as a cadet engineer for The Pee 
ples Gas Light and Coke Company in Chi 
cago, under the supervision of R. B. 
Harper. 

Appliance testing activities previously i 
charge of Dr. Vandaveer will be supervisel 
by K. H. Flint. He has been with th 
Laboratories for more than 19 years. A 
graduate of Amherst College, Mr. Fiut 
also holds the degree of M.S. in chemiedl 
engineering awarded by the Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology. 
ale. 


V. J. Evans Joins the 
Wilcolator Co. 

V. J. Evans has been appointed Salé 
Engineer of The Wilcolator Compamy; 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Mr. Evans is a graduate of Purdue Unt 
versity, School of Mechanical Engineering 








and has been associated with the gas al 
electric appliance industry for abowl 
twenty years. His previous experieng 









covers all phases of design, testing, @ 
merchandising of gas and electric range 
and appliances. 
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Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc., has released its comprehensive 
study of the economic life and the living 
and buying habits of New Yorkers in the 
four major boroughs of the city—Manhat- 
tan, Bronx, Brooklyn and Queens. En- 
tiled “Survey of the New York City 
Market,” the book contains 124 pages and 
has 63 charts, 83 tables, and 87 maps. 

Copies of the book were shown for the 
first time at a luncheon on June 20th at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, which was attended 









work, 
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or Off by fifty representatives of newspapers and 
7 Be business and trade periodicals. 
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The Consolidated Edison Company pre- 
pared the market survey to help every 
business with a product to sell or a service 
to render in New York City. It is for the 
use of department stores and those dealers 
merchandising electric and gas appliances, 
as well as retail stores, chain stores, banks, 
real estate businesses, insurance companies, 
manufacturers, newspapers, advertising 
agencies, and utilities. It can be used as 
a foundation for market analysis to deter- 
mine the location and degree of buying 
power, outline sales territories, set sales 
quotas, check sales efforts, allocate adver- 
tising expenditures, and to locate stores 
or other types of business. 

Much of the information in the survey 
has been compiled in connection with the 
company’s studies of the make-up and de- 
velopment of the city for use in planning 
future requirements of electricity, gas and 
steam. 





The data, organized and presented in 
graphic form by Sherman M. Hall of the 
Company’s Economic Research Bureau, 
were obtained from various sources includ- 
ing the U. S. Census of 1940 and local 
agencies. The company made its own sur- 
vey of the location and number of six 
different types of retail stores. In most 
cases the data are presented by “census 
tracts,’ which is the unit used by the 
Census Bureau. There are 3,343 census 
tracts in the city. 

The market survey is divided into five 
parts, the first of which covers New York 
City as a whole, while the other four 
sections deal with the Boroughs of Man- 












iously # hattan, Bronx, Brooklyn and Queens sepa- 
upervis* i rately. 
ith the : 
heey A The survey shows the distribution of 
Ar. Fiist New York City’s manufacturing by indus- 
chemial tries, and indicates that New York does 
achusetts 76 per cent of the Nation’s retail business 
and 23.4 per cent of the wholesale business. 
With 6.7 per cent of the country’s popu- 
lation, New York does 15.5 per cent of 
e the service business, which includes laun- 
dries, shoe repair, automotive repair, ad- 
ted Salé™l vertising agencies, etc. 
Compami@ Particular emphasis in the survey has 
.& been placed on housing because the type of 
rdue Unt dwelling in which a family lives deter- 
gineeril® mines many of its most important expendi- 
e gas 4& tures. The dwelling not only gives an in- 
or aDO™E dication of family income, but it also shows 
experi what space is available for equipment and 
sting, “@ appliances. 
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Four separate colored maps are issued 








Survey of the New York Market Presented in Graphic Form 


with Analysis of Industries and Consumer Buying Power 


with the survey, giving the average 
monthly rent for each of the 4,000 city 
blocks in the four boroughs. Rent paid is 
claimed to be the best index of purchasing 
power that can be obtained. 


In a brief foreword to the survey, Ralph 
H. Tapscott, president of Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, Inc., 
writes: “A unique marketing problem con- 
fronts the man who wants to do business 
here. If he wants best results, a detailed 
study is imperative. In addition, war has 
dislocated many distribution outlets. Sales 
organizations may have to be rebuilt. New 
products will require new approaches.” 
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Clarence L. Law, Vice President, stated 
at the presentation : 

“The material put together in this mar- 
‘ket survey was in large part compiled by 
our company, in connection with our vari- 
ous studies of the make-up and develop- 
ment of the city, as a help in our planning 
for the future requirements of electricity, 
gas and steam. We have found from long 
experience that in order to plan intelli- 
gently we must be intimately familiar with 
the people of the territory, with their 
habits, with their movements from one 
area to another, and so on. An experi- 
ment on a much smaller scale with a 
Brooklyn market survey back in 1936 con- 
vinced us that this information, organized 
and made available on a city-wide basis, 
would be of great value to people doing 
business in New York.” 





PER CENT OF DWELLING 
UNITS WITH MECHANICAL 


High-percentoge tracts prodominate in the southern half of 
the Borough. This is particularly truc in the south-central 
aren and the Bay Ridge district. 

Low-porcentoge tracts are found for the most part in the 
northern and eastern sections. 

Values for Tracts 25, 27 29, 33, 185, and 305, 307, have been ad- 
justed to account for Furt Greene, Wallabout, and Kingsborough 
Houxes which were completed after the 1940 Census was taken. 
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This is one of the 63 charts. in the survey. 
In each tract the percentage of dwelling units 


divided into ‘‘Census tracts’’. 
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It shows Brooklyn Barough 


(houses Or apartments) having mechanical refrigeration (gas or electric) is 


given. 


rent of dwelling units in each tract. 


Another of the charts, identical in outline, shows the average monthly 


Each borough has been charted in this 


manner, using colors to indicate classifications. 











Savannah-St. Augustine 
Gas Co. Elect Officers 


Harold R. Snedeker, Fred L. Linzer, 
Walton K. Nussbaum and William R. 
Peterson were elected vice presidents of 
the Savannah-St. Augustine Gas Company 
at the quarterly meeting of the board of 
directors. 

Other promotions included those of 
James B. Earnest, who was made sales 
manager, and J. Fred Slayton, who was 
promoted to assistant treasurer. 

Election of the new vice presidents will 
fill places left vacant by the resignation of 
three former vice presidents, Robert F. 
Daugherty of Savannah, and M. S. Reeve 
and M. K. Patterson of New York. 


Mr. Snedeker, who has been with the 
Gas Company for over 22 years, was pro- 
moted to his new position from that o1 
treasurer. 


Mr. Linzer, who has been with the Gas 
Company since May, 1917, started as a 
fitter and after two years was made super- 
intendent of the distribution department. 
From there he was promoted to manager 
of public relations, and then to vice presi- 
dent. 


Mr. Nussbaum, a native Savannahian, 
who served fifteen years with the Savan- 
nah Gas Company, was promoted to vice 
president from the position as sales man- 
ager. 

Another new vice president, Mr. Peter- 
son, came to the Savannah Gas Company 
three years ago as plant superintendent. 
Prior to that time he had been with the 
Minneapolis Gas Light Company. 

Mr. Earnest comes to his new position 
as sales manager from that of manager of 
appliance purchases and head of floor sales. 
He served 17 years with the Savannah Gas 


Company prior to its purchase by the , 


Savannah-St. Augustine Gas Company. 


Mr. Slayton joined the organization sev- 
eral months ago after being affiliated with 
the Georgia State Savings and Loan Com- 
pany. 


American Stove to Help Retailers 
Sell Complete Gas Kitchens 


American Stove Company has announced 
to its dealers and utility customers a com- 
prehensive program of tie-in advertising 
to help them reap maximum benefits from 
the “New Freedom” Gas Kitchen Promo- 
tion of the American Gas Association and 
from its own national advertising. One 
of the first gas appliance manufacturers 
to tie in its national advertising with the 
Association’s campaign, American Stove 
outlines its helps for dealers and utilities 
in the current issue of its Magic Chef 
Magazine. 

This tie-in program consists of news- 
paper, direct mail and display advertising. 
Mats or electrotypes of a wide selection of 
newspaper ads will be supplied dealers and 
utilities for local use over their own 
names. _ These newspaper ads _ spotlight 
Magic Chef Ranges in “New Freedom” 
Gas Kitchens of the type that will be 
available when various manufacturers re- 
sume production. 


For direct mail use American Stove has 


prepared for its dealers, a broadside which 
eflectively gets the story across to pros- 
pective customers. 

For display—in windows and on sales 
floors—the company has prepared enlarge- 
ments of “New Freedom” Gas Kitchens 
which will be supplied dealers in sets of 
four. Blow-ups of American Stove’s na- 
tional advertisements will also be furnished 
for such use. 


Dresser Executives Meet at 
Huntington Park, Calif. 
Three of Dresser Industries’ thirteen 
companies were represented in this recent 
meeting at Huntington Park, Calif., of 
J. B. O'Connor, executive vice president 
of Dresser, with top executives of Pacific 
Pumps, Inc., International Derrick & 


Equipment Co., and Kobe, Inc. 


Left to right in the photo they are: 
L. R. Wells, president of International 
Derrick & Equipment Co. of Calif., C. J. 
Coberly, president of Kobe, Inc., O’Connor, 
and E. J. Weis, vice president of Pacific 
Pumps, 


Inc. 





“The program of the oil industry,” Mr. 
O’Connor said, “is the foundation of oper- 
ations in a number of the Dresser com- 
yanies. No industry is having greater de- 
mands made upon it by the war. Not only 
is today’s mechanized type of fighting 
vitally dependent on the availability of pe- 
troleum products in almost endless quan- 
tities—tomorrow’s world will be equally in 
need of the products and by-products of 
this all-important natural resource. 


“In the production of oil for war, as well 





4 


as for the peace to follow, much ney 
equipment will be needed. In the trans. 
portation of oil there is a definite indica. 
tion of expanding activity. In the refining 
of oil, methods will be changed and new 
equipment will also be needed. - 


“To meet these postwar needs of the 
petroleum industry, these California -oper- 
ating companies of Dresser Industries must 
be prepared to expand not only their pres. 
ent plant facilities but their research actiyj- 
ties as well. Both today are receiving the 
most serious consideration.” 


Miss Dowler Wins A.G.A. 
Water Heating Award 


Miss Flora G.:Dowler, home service 
supervisor of the Pittsburgh Group of 
natural gas companies affiliated with the 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp.,. has been 
awarded the first prize of $150 in war 
bonds for her entry in the recent contest 
sponsored by the Water Heating Commit. 
tee of the American Gas Association. 

Accepting the 
committee’s sug- 
gestion that a 
specific idea was 
desired regard- 
ing how home 
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service could 
promote — ade 
quate gas water 
heating service, 
Miss Dowler 
conceiveda 
chart and 4a 
standardized 
home _ service 
lecture. Both 
concern the ef- 
fectiveness of hot water at various tem- 
peratures for a variety of uses in home, 
store and shop. Her contribution, de 
signed primarily for home service classe 
of food workers and parent-teacher groups, 
was one of more than 100 entries received. 


Miss Dowler came to Pittsburgh in 19M 
and since that time has supervised the 
home service activities of the Pittsburgh 
Group which includes the Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Co., Cumberland & Alle 
gheny Gas Co., Natural Gas Co. of West 
Virginia and the Gettysburg Gas Corp. 

She achieved national recognition by 
winning the 1943 McCall Gas Utility 
Home Service contest. Last year, Miss 
Dowler was one of the winners in a com 
test conducted for home service personnel 
by the Ruud Mfg. Co., of Pittsburgh. 


Flora G. Dowler 
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Iowa State Awards Degree to 
M. F. Beecher of Norton Co. 


Milton F. Beecher, director of research 
for the Norton Company, Worvester, 
Mass., has been awarded an honorary de- 
gree of doctor of engineering by lowa 
State College. The General Alumni Asso- 
ciation and Iowa State College, also hon- 
ored him by the presentation of a Merit 
Award at Alumni Day. 





Dr. M. F. Beecher 


Mr. Beecher was graduated from Iowa 
State College in 1910. Five years later, 
he was granted a professional degree of 
ceramic engineer by the same institution. 

Following his stay at Iowa State Col- 
lege, he became connected with Norton 
Company in May, 1915, where he has been 
director of research for many _ years, 
There, he amplified the company’s investi- 
gational and development activities, im- 
proved coordination with manufacturing 
groups and exercised leadership in national 
ideas as to possibilities of ceramics in new 
channels of use. 

He is author of some 9 significant pub- 
lications in the field of ceramics and is 
the owner, in several cases with partners, 
of 19 patents. These lie in such classifica- 
tions as lightweight refractory brick; 
translucid anti-slipping tile; anti-slipping 
vitrified tile; safety tread tile; safety tread 
ceramic tile; tunnel kilns; methods of 
manufacturing laminated ceramic articles; 
and a method of bonding such products as 
alumina, magnesia, carbide grains, silicate 
granules and abrasives with ceramic ma- 
terials. 

In 1944, he was elected president of the 
Institute of Ceramic Engineers and has 
been affiliated most of the time with its 
refractories division. 


- ——+fo—_______ 


Chrysler Corp. Appoints Shirley 
Director of Heating Sales 


William B. Shirley has been appointed 
Director of Heating Sales for Airtemp 
Division, Chrysler Corporation and will 
make his headquarters in Dayton, O. 

For 20 years, Shirley has been connected 
with the Lennox Furnace Company, Mar- 
Shalltown, Iowa. Starting as a field man 
With Lennox, he advanced to district man- 





ager, and after serving in various sections 
of the country, became General Sales Man- 
ager of the company. In’ 1940 he was 
chosen to organize the new Columbus 
manufacturing plant of Lennox and direct 
the sales activities of that division. 





athe. 
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Recipe Book Issued by 
Estate Stove Co. 


As a contribution to the Victory Garden 
campaign, The Estate Stove Company, 


Hamilton, Ohio, has produced a new type 
of recipe book, one which will help women 
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plan attractive, from 
vegetables. 

The recipes were collected and tested in 
The Estate Stove Company’s kitchen under 
the supervision of Miss Celia S. Bush, di- 
rector of home service. The book is a 
colorful, eye-catching piece of printed mat- 
ter—l6 pages and cover, size 5% x 8% 
inches. Titled Dressy Dishes From Your 
Victory Garden, the front cover shows a 
reproduction of an actual full-color photo- 
graph of a vegetable platter. 


The book is divided into five sections— 
Breakfast Specials, Second-Helping Rel- 
ishes, Salad Bowl Winners, Vegetable 
Main Dishes and Guess-Again Desserts. 
There is a page devoted to home canning, 
another page on home freezing and, of 
course, two pages of “commercials” on 
Estate Heatrola Ranges. The back cover 
shows a picture in four colors of a kitchen 
“dreamlined” by Estate. 


An offer to send the book free to anyone 
who writes in for it has been included in 
the May issues of The Estate Stove Com- 
pany’s national advertising. Copies are 
also being sent to a list of home service 
directors of newspapers, magazines and 
utilities, as well as teachers of home eco- 
nomics of high schools and universities. 


For dealer promotion, the company has 
prepared an attractive four-color window 
streamer and a special post-war range sur- 
vey book. With this material, dealers can 
secure information from their customers 
which will be helpful in building a post- 
war prospect list, this information being 
received in exchange for a copy of the 
book. 


satisfying meals, 


ESTATE BUILDS NUCLEUS POST-WAR SALES FORCE 


The Estate Stove Company, Hamilton, Ohio, recently held a three-day 
refresher sales course for district sales managers who have returned to the 
company after a leave of absence of several years. These five men will form 
the nucleus of the post-war Estate sales force. 

Pictured above during the explanation of post-war Estate Heatrola Range 


sketch, are: (left to right) 


Frederic A. Deininger, district sales manager; 


Central Atlantic Division; Walter S. Rowe, merchandising manager; Cecil M. 


Dunn, assistant sales manager; ]. 


Noble Edmondson, district sales manager, 


Southern Division; S. C. Bernhardt, vice-president in charge of sales; John Ww. 
Holzman, district sales manager, Central Division; D. P. Eggenberger, district 
sales manager, North Atlantic Division; L. W. Brate, district sales manager, 


Western Division; R. C. Thomas, 


Cincinnati. 


manager, 


Estate Distributing Company, 
































































P.U.A.A. Holds Meeting 


E. N. Pope of the Carolina Power & 
Light Company, Raleigh, N. C., was 
elected president of the Public Utilities 
Advertising Association at a two-day 
business session of the organization held 
in the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
June 5-6. He succeeds Russell I. Sey- 
mour of the Kansas City Power & Light 
Company. : 


Other P.U.A.A. officers for the com- 
ing year are James V. MacDonald, Bos- 
ton Edison Company, first vice-presi- 
dent; Charles J. Allen, Connecticut 
Light & Power Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., second vice-president; Robert 
Plowe, Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, Chicago, third vice-president; 
Waldo M. Wright, Amarillo Gas Com- 
pany, Amarillo, Tex., secretary, and 
Dale Remington, Wisconsin Public 
Service Corporation, Green Bay, Wis., 
treasurer. 


New members of the board of di- 
rectors are Mr. Seymour, Kenneth 
Haines, Northern Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Company, Hammond, Ind.; Robert 
Gros, Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
San Francisco, Cal., and Henry Grant, 
Houston Light and Power Company, 
Houston, Tex. 


Winners of the 1945 P.U.A.A. “better 
copy” awards were announced at the 
meeting by Mr. Plowe as chairman of 
the contest committee. Entries were 
judged this year on a nationwide, rather 
than regional basis. There were 12 
separate classifications, divided, except 
in a few cases, into four distinct groups, 
based on the size of the utility, as fol- 
lows: 


Group A—tUtilities with less than 
30,000 customers. 
Group B—tUtilities with 30,000 or 


more, but less than 100,000 customers. 


Group C—Utilities with 100,000 or 
more, but less than 400,000 customers. 


Group D—uUtilities with 400,000 or 
more customers. 


WINNERS OF 
1945 BETTER COPY CONTEST 
Classification No. 1—Series of News- 
paper Advertisements. 


Group A. Salem Gas Light Company. 
Group B. The Potomac Edison Com- 


pany. 

Group C. Boston Consolidated Gas 
Company. 

Group D. Commonwealth Edison 


Company. 
Classification No. 2—Public Relations 
Advertisement. 


Group A. Central Ohio 


Power Company. 


Light & 


Group B. Louisiana Power & Light 
Company. 


Group C. Northern Indiana Public 
Service Company. 

Group D. Philadelphia Electric Com- 

pany. 





Classification No. 3—War Effort Ad- 
vertisement. 
Group A. Amarillo Gas Company. 
Group B. The Montana Power Com- 
pany. 
Group C. Virginia Electric and Power 
Company. 
Group D. The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company. 
Classification No. 4—Transportation 
Advertisement. 
British Columbia 
Company, Ltd. 
Classification No. 5—Employe Publi- 
cation. 
Group B. Mississippi Power & Light 
Company. 
Group C. The Cincinnati Gas & Elec- 
tric Company. 
Group D. Consumers 
pany. 
Classification No. 6—Periodical for 
Residential Customers. 
Group A. Central 
Power Company. 
Group B. The Potomac Edison Com- 
pany. 
Group C. Northern Indiana Public 
Service Company. 
Group D. The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company. 
Classification No. 7—Special Litera- 
ture. 
Group A. Central 
Power Company. 
Group B. Central Hudson Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation. 
Group C. Duquesne Light Company. 
Group D. Northern States 
Company. 
Classification No. 8—Display Adver- 
tising. 


Electric Railway 


Power Com- 


Ohio Light & 


Ohio Light & 


Power 


Group B. Wisconsin Public Service 


Corporation. 

* Group C. The United Illuminating 
Company. 
Group D. Southern California Gas 


Company and Southern Counties 
Gas Company, joint award. 
Classification No. 9—Radio Advertis- 
ing. 
Entertainment Program: Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company. 
Educational Program. Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Company. 
Classification No.:10—Annual Report 
to Stockholders. 
Group B. Wisconsin Power & Light 
Company. 
Group C. The Dayton 
Light Company. 


Power and 


Group D. Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, Inc. 
Classification No. 11—Annual Report 
to Employes. 
Group C. The Dayton Power and 
Light Company. . 
Classification No. 12—Outdoor Ad- 
vertising. 
Group B. The Montana Power Com- 
pany. 
Group C. Utah Power & Light Com- 
pany. 
Group D. The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Company. 
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Bryant Heater Co. Appoints 
CU. F. Cushing and J. M. Crawford 


The appointments of C. F. Cushing ag 
distribution manager, and of James N, 
Crawford as sales manager of- the Gag 
Heating Division, Bryant Heater Company, 
Cleveland, are announced by Lyle C. Har- 
vey, president. ; 





y 


James N. Crawford C. F. Cushing 


Mr. Crawford is a native of Cleveland’ 
and a graduate of Case School of Ap 
plied Science, where he became a member 
of Phi Kappa Psi social fraternity, and 
of Tau Beta Pi, an honorary scholastic 
society. He holds a B.S. degree in me- 
chanical engineering. A member of the 
staff of the American Gas Association 
Testing Laboratory following his gradua- 
tion from Case, Crawford has been associ- 
ated with the Bryant Heater Company for 
the past 12 years. 

Mr. Cushing was born in Towson, Md, 
and attended The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, from which he was graduated with 
honors in mechanical engineering. He isa 
member of Alpha Delta Phi, and is active 
in the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, the Advertising 
Club and the Sales Executives Club of 
Cleveland. Formerly associated with the 
Frigidaire Corporation, Mr. Cushing has 
been a member of the Bryant Heater Com- 
pany staff since 1935. 


—F—_____— 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc. Organizes 
for the Post War Period 


At the Annual Meeting of the Board 
of Directors’ held June 15 the management 
organization was broadened by the elec- 
tion of the following officers: 

F. R. Bacon, Chairman of the Board; 
H. F. Vogt, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee; G. S. Crane, President; H. F. 
Vogt, Vice President and Treasurer; J. G 
Wilson, Vice President and Secretary. 

The following additional officers were 
elected : 

P. B. Harwood, Vice President in charge 
of Engineering; P. S. Jones, Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Sales; Philip Ryan, Vice 
President in charge of Manufacturing; E. 
W. Seeger, Vice President in charge of 
Development and Assistant Secretary; M. 
R. Fenno, Assistant Treasurer; J. G 
Springer, Assistant Secretary. 

Messrs. F. R. Bacon and G. S. Crane 
were elected as the other members of the 
Executive Committee. 
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America’s Future Oil Supplies 


Growing consumption of gasoline in 
flame throwers and fire bombs is one of 
the reasons why motor car operators will 
probably have to get along without a fur- 
ther increase in gasoline rations until Japan 
is defeated, Dr. Robert E. Wilson, chair- 
man of the board of directors of Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana). told members of 
The American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers at the annual dinner of the Chicago 
Section on June 19th. 

It is to be anticipated that tremendous 
quantities of gasoline will soon be flowing 
across the Pacific, though it will not be 
possible for the armed forces to use as 
much fuel as they required for both the 
European and Japanese wars, the speaker 
said. Because of the latter fact, there is 
little likelihood that military demands will 
increase to the point that any part of the 
recent increase will have to be taken away. 

At present, he said, the American Oil in- 
dustry is producing and refining over a 
million barrels per day more than it did in 
1942. In the past the armed forces have 
taken all of the increase and another 
700,000 barrels per day squeezed from the 
civilian economy. 

It was only because the nation had a 
large scale petroleum industry, built up 
under the system of private enterprise, that 
such supplies could be furnished to the 
armed forces, Dr. Wilson pointed out. The 
importance of this factor in the winning of 
the European war was recognized in the 
most authoritative quarters when Field 
Marshall Karl Gerd von. Rundstedt upon 
his capture gave as a prime reason for 
Germany’s defeat the lack of oil and gaso- 
line. America had it, Germany lacked 
enough. 

Technology has played a large part in 
keeping up the supply of petroleum, he 
said. Where once 70 to 80 per cent of the 
oil was left in the ground, usually not 
more than 30 to 40 per cent remains today 
after the pumps have been pulled.. Heavy 
dils are being converted into lighter and 
more valuable products. The day of burn- 
ing fuel oil in direct price competition with 
coal is about over, he thought. Higher 
octane gasolines will lead to development 
of more efficient engines and cut down the 
amount of fuel they will need. 

Despite all improvements in methods of 
finding and producing oil, the returns per 
unit of effort are diminishing, Dr. Wilson 
acknowledged. But the petroleum indus- 


a 


try has no fear of actual exhaustion of its 
raw material, because oil can be made from 
natural gas, coal, and oil shale. Just over 
the horizon, he said, is the making of gaso- 
line from natural gas by what is known 
as the Fischer Tropsch process. The cost 
will not be much greater than at present, 
and large quantities of gas are available 
despite the fact that much of the supply 
has been earmarked for public utility use. 

From lignite and coal the Germans have 
been obtaining a large share of their gaso- 
line. If and when we need to do so, we 
can follow suit in this country, said the 
speaker, at costs probably not more than 
five cents a gallon higher than at present. 
Abundant tar sands, mainly in Canada, and 
oil shales in the Western United States, 
are also sure sources of oil if needed. 
There is nothing in sight which could 
jeopardize our position as a “nation on 
wheels.” 

“The sound thing to do,” he emphasized, 
“would be to keep enough oil coming in so 
that there will be no lack for transporta- 
tion or industrial needs, but not so much as 
to prevent domestic crude prices from be- 
ing high enough to keep our geologists and 
drillers hunting for oil and our chemical 
engineers interested in development of 
substitute sources of oil. As this war has 
abundantly proved, only a strong and vig- 
orous domestic industry can be relied upon 
in a real war emergency.” 


Se see 


Bristol Appoints C. E. Mason 
Technical Director 

C. E. Mason has been appointed Tech- 
nical Director of the Bristol Company, 
Waterbury, Conn., according to an an- 
nouncement made by L. G. Bean, Vice 
President in Charge of Engineering and 
Sales. 

Mr. Mason was graduated from Mariet- 
ta College in 1917. After service during 
World War I as a pursuit pilot in the 
U. S. Army Air Service, he became inter- 
ested in engineering problems in the petrol- 
eum industry and practiced consulting en- 
gineering in Tulsa until 1925, which led 
to his specializing in automatic control 
problems. From 1925 until 1941 he was 
associated with the Foxboro Company and 
for several years of that period he was 
Director of Control Research. From 1940 
until joining the Bristol Company he was 
Director of Engineering of the Mason- 
Neilon Regulator Company. 





High Pressure 


Difference in Absolute Pres- 

sure—Lbs. per sq. in., 1-500 
Sum of Absolute Pressures— Length 

Lbs. per sq. in., 2000-20 30,000 
Specific Gravity—1.5-.35 : 
Length of Pipe—Feet 100-5000 
Length of Pipe—Miles 1-250 
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“JOURNAL” GAS FLOW COMPUTERS 


Low Pressure 


RANGE: RANGE: 
Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour— Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour— 
100-10,000 M 10 to 500 M 
iameter of Pipe—Inches %4- Pipe Diameter—¥%4” to 48” 
30 (including standard and ac- 


tual weight up to 4”) 
Pressure Loss—Inches .01-10 


Specific Gravity—1.5-.35 
Constants—1400-1000 


Made of durable celluloid, encased in a convenient leatherette 
Actual size 6% x 7% 
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Gas Illumination Contributes in 
Paris Victory Celebration 


* Stanley H. Hobson, President of George 
D. Roper Corporation, recently received a 
“ring-side” letter from Colonel Wm. L. 
Plummer, formerly Roper District Man- 
ager in Atlanta. In describing the Paris 
V-E celebration, Col. Plummer says in 
part: 

“That night in Paris is one that none of 
us will ever forget. There have never 
been such packed-in jams of delirious hu- 
manity. All of the prominent buildings, 
such as the Arc de Triomphe, Notre Dame 
and the like were floodlighted. The.Arc 
de Triomphe, as has always been the cus- 
tom on celebration days, was hung with 
huge flags. They turned on the street 
lighting for the first time as well, and the 
Champs Elysees, believe it or not, uses gas 
along its whole gorgeous sweep for night 
lighting. I thought this would interest 
you and might be of interest to a lot of 
our friends that the main thoroughfare of 
Paris on V-E night was aflame with 
Welsbach Burners. 

“The celebrations continued for several 
days but now things are pretty much back 
to normal routine. Our work load here 
has increased and will stay that way, I 
believe, for a matter of months.” 


—_—_—_4——___- 


Empire Stove Co. Awarded 
Army-Navy “E” Pennant 


The Army-Navy “E” Award Flag has 
been presented to Empire Stove Co., Belle- 
ville, Ill., by Col. Lowell A. Elliott, Deputy 
Chief, Chemical Warfare Service. 


In making the presentation Colonel EI- 
liott stated, “This: award is being made 
specifically for Empire Stove Company’s 
outstanding achievements in the design and 
manufacture of Airplane Smoke Tanks 
and for the rapidity with which they con- 
verted to the production of incendiary 
Bomb Cluster Adapters for use against 
Japan.” 

Colonel Elliott also related specific in- 
stances where the items manufactured by 
Empire Stove Company had been used to 
defeat the enemy by laying’ protective 
smoke screens to cover landing operations 
of our troops in the Pacific as well as on 
the beaches at Normandy during the inva- 
sion of Europe. 
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Low Pressure Computer 
Range: 


Cu. Ft. of Gas Per Hour—10 to 
500 M 
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Pressure Loss Inches .01-10. 
Length of Pipe—Feet 30-30 000 
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Price $3.50 Each, Postage Prepaid 


AMFRICAN GAS JOURNAL 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please enter our order for Computers as follows 
at $3.50 each, postage prepaid 
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New Haven Gas Light Appoints 
Home Service Director 


Appointment of Patricia A. Galligan as 
Home Service Director of the New Haven 
Gas Light Company is announced by P. J. 
Naschold, Sales Manager. She succeeds 
Cornelia Newton who has been a member 
of the organization for the past 14 years. 





Patricia A. Galligan 


Before coming to New Haven, Miss Gal- 
ligan was associated with Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago, Hl. She is a graduate of 


Iowa State College with a B.S. degree in 
Home Economics. 


Hutcheson and Coleman 
Promoted by Pittsburgh 
Group Co’s. 

W. L. Hutcheson has been advanced to 
sales manager and James E. Coleman has 
been appointed assistant sales manager of 
the Pittsburgh Group of natural gas com- 
panies of the Columbia Gas & Electric 

Corp. 

These personnel changes were announced 
on June 1, by C. E. Bennett, president of 
the Manufacturers Light & Heat Co.,, 
Cumberland & Allegheny Gas Co., Gettys- 
burg Gas Corp. and the Natural Gas Com- 
pany of West Virginia. 

Mr. Hutcheson, since 1934 the utilities’ 
merchandise sales-manager, will now su- 
pervise domestic and industrial gas sales, 
merchandising programs, home service ac- 
tivities and utility advertising. 

J. E. Coleman joined the Manufacturers 
Light & Heat Co. as an industrial engineer 


in 1937 and was located in Steubenville, 
Ohio, and Beaver Falls, Pa. Until he en- 
tered the Army in 1942, Mr. Coleman 
served the natural gas companies in the 
Pittsburgh Group in various industrial en- 
gineering capacities. 

Mr. Hutcheson and Mr. Coleman will 
maintain headquarters in Pittsburgh. 


Caloric Gas Stove Works 
Appoints George J. Ellis 


Caloric Gas Stove Works has named 
George J. Ellis as divisional sales man- 
ager for the Pacific Coast. The announce- 
ment was made by Julius Klein, Caloric’s 
General Sales Director. 

Prior to his transfer from Philadelphia, 
effective June’ lst, Mr. Ellis had been 
Eastern Divisional Sales Manager since 
June, 1941. For three years previously he 
had been Caloric’s representative in south- 
ern California. 
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The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 

Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipu- 
When locked in place it holds. 
Stopper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Ad- 
justed in 30 seconds. 

Ask for circulars on this and other dis- 
tribution equipment. 

Nearly a half century of service to.the 


Safety 


Gas Industry. 
Gas Main Stopper Co. 











323 Atlantic Avenue. Brooklyn. New Yort 



























































Chemical Utilization 
(Continued from page 39) 


the standpoint of the uses to which 
[ee products are put............... 


Methanol 


This discussion of strictly chem- 
ical uses of natural gas will be con- 
cluded by mention of another avenue 
of approach. It was pointed out 
above that synthetic ammonia is be- 
ing made from hydrogen produced 
from natural gas by a process which 
involves the intermediate production 
of a mixture of hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide. Hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide can be used as the raw 
material for synthetic production of 
methanol as well as higher alcohols, 
and a large part of the methanol now 
produced is made from a mixture of 
hydrogen and carbon monoxide which 
is made, however, in water gas ma- 
chines. It has already been sug- 
gested that when the demand for 
synthetic ammonia decreases, part 
of the synthetic ammonia capacity 
will be turned to the production of 
synthetic methanol since the plant 
requirements are in some ways very 
similar. It is therefore possible to 
look forward to competition within 
that portion of the synthetic meth- 
anol industry based on natural gas, 
with oxidation of natural gas being 
used to produce methanol directly in 
some plants, while in other plants 
natural gas will be used as raw ma- 
terial from which to produce a mix- 
ture of hydrogen and carbon mon- 
oxide from which methanol will be 
produced. 


The attempt has been made to 
point out those ways in which natural 
gas is used in addition to its principal 
use as a fuel and source of energy. 
The greatest weight has been placed 
on those uses which take the greatest 
volumes of natural gas and other 
uses have been mentioned rather 
briefly. It has been pointed out that 
the present principal uses as a group 
will probably not consume as much 
natural gas in peace-time as they do 
at the war-time peak, that the minor 
uses will probably increase but can- 
not conceivably increase enough to 
become really important from the 
standpoint of natural gas consump- 
tion, and that chemical utilization by 
presently known processes cannot be 
considered as a means to reduce waste 
of natural gas, though further re- 
search may lead to a process applic- 
able to gas which would otherwise 
be wasted. Finally, attention has 
been directed to the Fischer-Tropsch 





process which can be used to make 
motor fuel from natural gas and 
which therefore presents the possi- 
bility of a market for natural gas 
which is a fuel market, but which 


involves chemical processing, and 
which deserves careful study because 
it may develop into a major use for 
natural gas, 





New National Oil and 
Gas Policy Approved 


Approval by four of the major na- 
tional oil and gas trade associations 
of the principles embodied in the 
“Supplement to the Preliminary Re- 
port on National Oil Policy” recently 
adopted by the Petroleum Industry 
War Council makes it evident that 
oil and gas interests are prepared to 
present a united front in their deal- 
ings with the Federal Government. 

Within a few days after the 
PIWC had adopted the 13-point oil 
and gas policy statement (copies of 
which we mailed to Association mem- 
bers), the INGAA, the American 
Petroleum Institute and the Amer- 
ican Gas Association each adopted, 
through their respective executive 
boards, resolutions specifically ap- 
proving the policy. Also, the execu- 
tive board of the Independent Pe- 
troleum Association adopted a reso- 
lution expressing approval of a sim- 
ilar policy. 

As a result, it is now assured that 
oil and gas interests will find them- 
selves in a stronger position when 
presentations are made before the 
Senate O’Mahoney Committee and 
before the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 





Effects of F.P.C. Control* 


If the present trend of recent Supreme 
Court decisions affecting the natural gas 
industry continues unchecked, the Federal 
Power Commission “will eventually find 
itself master of the field and arbiter of the 
price of all well-head sales of gas where 
eventual transportation in interstate com- 
merce is involved,” the Interstate Oil Com- 
pact Commission was warned by Carl I. 
Wheat, Washington attorney. 

“IT wish to state at the outset,” Mr. 
Wheat asserted, “that, in my opinion, any 
practice on the part of the Federal Power 
Commission which consists merely in re- 
ducing rates for gas sold by a certain few 
pipe lines, through seizing upon the fact 
that they may enjoy lower than average 
production costs in the gas fields—a prac- 
tice exemplified in the Canadian River 
Company case—cannot fail in the end to 
prove highly inimical to the principles of 
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true conservation, cannot fail to hamper 
the states both as to conservation and as 
to their taxing powers, and cannot fail to 
harm the underlying interests of royalty 
holders and all other persons in the pro- 
ducing states who are interested’ in having 
natural gas produced and marketed at 
prices fair to all.” ; 


In discussing some of the variations of 
typical situations which might arise as a 
result of the decision in the Canadian 
River case, Mr. Wheat declared: “If the 
Commission should be able successfully to 
maintain an assertion of jurisdiction over 
all such sales (of gas at the conclusion of 
production and gathering); on the theory 
that they are in fact ‘sales in inter- 
state commerce,’ and that the fixing of 
rates at the conclusion of production and 
gathering is not really a regulation of pro- 
duction and gathering operations, it is ob- 
vious that every producer of natural gas, 
whether it be dry gas or gas produced in 
association with oil, will face regulation of 
both rates and other phases of his business 
by federal authority under the Natural Gas 
Act, if he sells any of his gas to an in- 
terstate pipe line.” 

“The other alternative apparently in- 
volves a single simple principle—the recog- 
nition that natural gas is a commodity to 
which the laws of supply and demand 
naturally and inevitably attach a price. 
That price is not necessarily, or even 
primarily, governed by federal regulation 
of the rates of interstate pipelines. Science 
is rapidly developing other uses for natural 
gas, and for the processing of gas into 
many merchantable products not depend- 
ent on pipelines for transportation and:sale. 
The field prices may, and doubtless will 
vary, depending upon the uses to which 
particular gas may be intended to be put, 
the regularity and amount of the sales in 
question, and the size and type of the re- 
serves. placed behind such sales. And 
prices will also tend to vary from field 
to field for local reasons. But in essence 
the recognized field price seems to be 
reasonably ascertainable, and to afford a 
solid foundation, fair on an overall basis 
both to the industry and to its patrons. If 
such a criterion were to be adopted by the 
Commission, many of the difficulties which 
now confront that administrative body in 
this area of regulation would at once dis- 
solve. Moreover, if this apparently sensible 
program should eventuate—as the result 
of action by the Commission itself, or as 
the result of further court action or per- 
haps of legislation—much of the existing 
confusion now perplexing this important 
industry would quickly be dissipated. 


Mr. Wheat declared that the imperative 
task, as he sees the picture, “is to take, 
without delay every necessary step” to re- 
solve these issues, once and for all, “on 
the basis of sound economics, in the inter- 
est of all concerned.” He said that “if 
those affected by this situation halt or hes- 
itate at this juncture, the only result will 
be to render the existin$ confusion worse 
confounded.” 





* Abstract of address by Carl I. Wheat 
before the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission quarterly meeting, at Oklahoma 
City, June 16, 1945. 
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The Pace of Victory 
Permits Only A 
Congratulatory Handshake! 


Americen Industry well merits a decoration for its brilliant record in 
the Mighty 7th! But, as our newly decorated Pacific heroes quickly return to combat, so in- 
dustrial leaders aren’t resting on their laurels. Baek into Bond action—they are now 


busy consolidating recent Payroll Savings Plan gains! 


First, many executives are now patriotically working to retain 
the substantial number of new names recently enrolled during the 7th War Loan. 
By selective resolicitation, they are urging all new subscribers to maintain Bond 


buying allotments. 


Second, many are also employing selective resolicitation to 
urge every worker who increased his or her subscription in the 7th to continue 


on this wise, saving-more-for-the-future basis. 


Help to curb inflationary pressures and harvest peacetime prosperity by holding the number 
of Payroll Savings Plan subscribers—and amounts of individual subscriptions—to the mark 


set in the Mighty 7th! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 





* 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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A great many improvements in all 
fields of endeavor will evolve from scientific 
advancements made in this war. 


New chemicals, new metals, better 
plastics, synthetics and electronics will find 
application in civilian goods. It staggers 
the imagination to visualize what the 
future may hold. 


In any event, you can be assured that 
SPRAGUE will continue to be in the 
forefront as it has been for the past forty 
years. 





